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aid  to  ASIA 

HE  Canberra  Conference, 
scheduled  for  this  month,  will  be 
an  important  step  towards  the 
planned  and  rational  help  which  the 
Commonwealth  countries  will  hnd 
desirable  and  will  be  able  to  give  to 
South  East  Asia.  The  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  peace  of  that  area  is 
not  entirely  a  political  but  a  major 
economic  problem,  seems  now  to  be 
shared  by  responsible  American 
opinion.  In  his  important  San  P'ran- 
cisco  speech,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  the 
U.S.  Secretary'  of  State,  made  it  clear 
that  the  Commonwealth  countries 
may  reckon  with  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  large-scale  aid  which  would 
help  to  rehabilitate  Asian  economy 
and  which  may  prove  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  stop  further  Communist 
advances.  The  Colombo  Conference 
has  already  resulted  in  a  loan  to 
Burma  of  £6  million  subscribed  to  by 
the  Commonwealth  countries,  and  if 
a  definite  analysis  of  Asia’s  need  can 
be  produced,  it  seems  feasible  that  a 
new  form  of  assistance  can  be  offered 
to  the  various  Asian  countries.  This 
new  approach  would  have  to  consider 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  in  the  hrst 
place,  and  would  have  to  dispel  the 
theory  by  which  help  was  only  due  to 
countries  threatened  by  direct  Com¬ 
munist  attack  either  from  the  outside 
or  from  within.  The  countries  of  the 
East  must  be  convinced  that  the 
West,  in  offering  to  help  them,  is  not 
seeking  to  impose  its  will  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recipient 
governments  must  declare  tliemselves 
prepared  to  use  any  forthcoming 
economic  help  for  the  benefit  of  their 
peoples.  If  &is  help  is  not  only  based 
on  the  real  immediate  needs  of  the 
moment,  but  calculated  to  lead  to  an 
effective  improvement  of  living 
standards,  it  will  counteract  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  more  powerfully 
than  millions’  worth  of  arms  or  milit¬ 
ary  loans.  This  lesson,  it  is  important 
to  note,  was  obviously  drawn  by  Mr, 
Acheson  himself  from  America’s 
failure  to  stem  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  through  pouring  billions  of 


dollars  into  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  poc¬ 
kets.  In  fact,  the  logical  conclusion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  remarks  is 
that  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
America  may  reconsider  her  attitude 
towards  Communist  China  and  that 
the  present  trend  may  well  lead  to  a 
U.S.  recognition  of  Heking  once  in¬ 
ternal  opposition  to  such  a  step  has 
been  overcome. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  MALAYA 

The  recent  statement  by  Professor 
MacMahon  Ball,  former  British 
Commonwealth  member  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council  in  Japan,  that 
the  use  of  Australian  troops  in  Malaya 
might  have  repercussions  throughout 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  since  it 
would  transform  the  present  situation 
from  a  domestic  issue  to  an  interna¬ 
tional  one,  shows  a  far-sightedness 
which  has  been  lacking  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  in  Malaya.  Although  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  estimates  it  was  hoped 
that  the  campaign  would  be  success¬ 
ful  in  1949,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
its  being  concluded  this  year.  Events 
in  China,  together  with  the  British 
recognition  of  the  People’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  had  a  tremendous  effect, 
not  only  on  the  guerillas,  who  derive 
much  encouragement  from  the 
achievements  of  their  comrades  in 
China,  but  also  on  the  rank  and  file 
Chinese  population,  who  are  now 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat 
jumps  before  taking  definite  sides.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  means  that 
little  co-operation  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  guerillas  is  forth¬ 
coming  as  was  shown  by  the  lack  of 
response  during  Anti-Bandit  Month. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  tragic  that 
most  of  the  progressive,  and  indeed 
vital  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions  in  Malaya,  have  had 
to  be  postponed  until  order  is  restored. 
These  would  have  been  an  indication 
of  the  Government’s  willingness  to 
offer  Malaya’s  citizens  an  alternative 
to  the  Communist  promises.  The 
country  is  prosperous  enough,  in  spite 
of  the  dangerous  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing,  and  such  improvements  should 
not  be  beyond  its  capabilities.  Britain’s 
aims  for  the  future  political  status  of 
Malaya  are  clear  cut  and  have  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Attlee  in  April  last 
year  as  “  co-operation  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 


Singapore  to  guide  them  to  responsible 
self-government  wiffiin  the  Common¬ 
wealth.”  In  order  to  dispel  any  sus¬ 
picions  of  British  policy  in  Malaya 
these  aims  should  again  be  re-iterated. 

BUDDHIST  RENAISSANCE 

IN  December  we  noted  the  signs~of 
an  Islamic  Renaissance.  Today  we 
are  equally  interested  to  observe  a 
Renaissance  of  the  2,500  year-old 
philosophy  over  which  no  wars  have 
been  fought  and  no  blood  shed.  All 
over  the  world  various  scriptures, 
philosophies,  pronouncements  and 
policies  have  been  read  and  re-read  to 
try  and  discover  the  panacea  for  war 
and  the  path  to  peace.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Islamic  Conference  worked 
on  economic  collaboration  based  on  a 
common  faith.  The  Western  Democ¬ 
racies,  on  the  other  hand,  work  on  a 
combination  of  economic  and  political 
co-operation  which  is  also  based  on  a 
common  faith.  Buddhism,  which 
claims  a  third  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  as  its  adherents,  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  has  lain  dormant  imder  strong 
waves  of  Islamic  and  Christian  culture 
and  Western  Imperialism,  but  it  has 
now  changed  from  this  passive  and 
receptive  attitude  to  an  active  and 
dynamic  role  as  a  contribution  to  the 
world’s  desire  for  peace.  For  the 
message  of  Buddhism  is  fundament¬ 
ally  one  of  Peace.  And  Oriental  and 
Occidental  values  must  be  combined 
to  prevent  further  bitterness  and 
bloodshed.  Buddhism,  in  the  sense 
of  Church  and  Priesthood,  is  not  a 
religion.  Regimentation  is  essential 
to  co-ordinate  its  activities  and  pro¬ 
pagate  its  noble  principles.  To  secure 
such  co-ordination  the  Buddhists  of 
Ceylon  (the  cultural  centre  of  Bud¬ 
dhism),  have  taken  the  important  step 
of  inaugurating  a  Conference  of  the 
World  Fellowship  of  Buddhists.  The 
Conference  will  be  held  at  Colombo 
from  the  26th  May,  1950,  and  Bud¬ 
dhists  and  Buddhist  organisations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be 
represented. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  trillions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  exprMs  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 


Masters  World,  Max. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC 


LEADERS  MEET  IN  FIJI 

R.  M.  McKinnon 


OVER  sixty  delegates  and  advisers,  representing  more 
than  two  million  jjebple  in  sixteen  island  groups  of  the 
South  Pacific,  met  at  Suva,  capital  of  Fiji,  on  April  24. 
for  the  first  session  of  the  South  Pacific  Conference,  one 

of  the  auxiliary  bodies  set  up  when  the  South  Pacific  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  in  February,  1947.  The  Confer¬ 
ence,  although  invested  only  with  advisory  powers,  marks 
an  important  stage  in  the  economic  and  socijil  development 
of  the  region,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  leaders  of 
the  Polynesian,  Melanesian  and  Micronesian  peoples  have 
got  together  to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  plans  for 

future  progress.  More  specifically,  the  territories  taking 
part  in  the  discussions  are  those  which  come  under  the 

administration  of  the  six  member  countries  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  (Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands).  They  comprise 
Fiji,  the  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  the  Gilbert 
and  EUice  Groups,  Western  Samoa,  Eastern  Samoa,  the 
Cook  Islands  and  Niue,  the  Tokelau  Islands,  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  Nauru,  New  Caledonia,  French  Oceania,  Nether¬ 
lands  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Tonga.  The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  is  Sir  Brian 
Freeston,  Governor  of  Fiji,  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Senior  Commissioner  for  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

Though  an  integral  part  of  the  Commission’s 
machinery,  the  South  Pacific  Conference  is  essentially  a 
gathering  of  local  inhabitants  and  not  a  meeting  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Delegates  at  Suva  have  been  chosen  from 
among  those  in  closest  touch  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
the  peoples  in  the  region — that  is,  from  among  the  local 
peoples  themselves.  This  is  expressly  in  accordance  with 
Article  XI  of  the  agreement  establishing  the  Commission 
which  states :  — 

"  In  general,  the  representation  shall  be  at  least  two  delegates 
from  each  designated  territory.  Delegates  shall  be  select^  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
representation  of  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  territory.” 


Mechanised  farmtng  is  now  being  introduced  into  Fiji 


The  Goveniment  of  Fiji,  for  example,  decided  to  select  ^ 
one  Indian  and  one  Fijian,  as  Indians  and  Fijiains  constitute  ^ 
the  largest  racial  groups  in  the  Colony.  Observers  also  ^ 
have  been  drawn  from  the  same  two  races.  Li 

The  Pacific  area  offers  a  wide  and  varied  field  for  the  "! 


planner.  Some  islands,  si\ch  as  I^lew  Guinea,  many  parts 

of  which  have  still  to  be  explored,  are  indeed  classic  in¬ 
stances  of  what  are  now  c^led  “  Under-dev^oped  terri¬ 
tories.”  and  much  wiU  need  to  be  done  before  they  reach 
a  stage  of  development  already  achieved  by  many  depend¬ 
ent  territories  elsewhere.  There  is  still,  however,  protest 

in  some  quarters,  and  not  all  of  it  unreasonable,  that  the 

planners  should  leave  these  beautiful  islands  in  their 

“simple"  and  “unspoiled"  state.  Places  like  Tahiti  and 
Hawaii  are  cited  as  examples  of  the' pernicious  effects  of 
too  much  white  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
everywhere  evidence  that  the  South  Pacific  peoples  them¬ 
selves  are  anxious  to  raise  their  general  living  standards — 
particularly  since  their  liberation  from  the  Japanese.  They 

have,  in  fact,  become  development  conscious.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  development  work  so  far  undertaken  or  planned 
leaves  ample  scope  for  the  inhabitants  to  foUow  what  is  best 
in  their  traditional  way  of  life  and  to  preserve  what  is  most 
worthy  in  their  ancient  cultures. 

Of  such  a  nature  are  the  development  schemes  being 
discussed  at  the  Suva  Conference.  Topics  on  the  agenda 
fall  into  three  main  categories  dealing  with  improvements 
in  health,  in  social  services  and  in  the  economic  field.  In 
health  topics,  special  attention  is  being  paid  to  methods  of 
mosquito  control,  of  food  preservation  and  of  village 
hygiene.  Aspects  of  social  improvement  earmarked  for 
discussion  are  education  services,  such  as  the  viUage  school 
and  vocational  training,  and  the  formation  of  co-operative 
societies.  The  main  economic  subjects  on  the  agenda  are 
the  improvement  and  diversification  of  food  and  export 
crops,  the  comparison  of  fishery  methods,  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  handicrafts.  To  amplify  what  they  have  to  say  on 
these  matters,  delegates  have  brought  photographs,  maps 
and  specimens  of  locsd  products  showing  how  their  particu¬ 
lar  communities  live  and  work. 

As  in  a  number  of  other  cases  since  World  War  II 
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where  genuine  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  amity  and 
better  conditions  in  the  Far  East  as  a  whole  and  notably 
at  the  recent  Colombo  Conference,  Australia  took  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  setting  up  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Re- 

cognising  the  need  for  a  new  deal  for  the  peoples  of  the 

South  Pacific,  the  Australian  Government  laid  stress  on  the 
positive  aspect  of  international  co-operation  on  a  policy  of 
fuU  employment  and  high  standards  of  living.  It  was  felt 
that  this  p>olicy  could  be  readily  applied  to  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  where  war  had  caused  great  devastation, 

seriously  disrupting  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 

inhabitants.  Australia’s  efforts  saw  their  fruiHon  at  Can¬ 
berra  on  February  6,  1947,  when  the  agreement  establish¬ 
ing  the  Commission  was  signed,  though  it  was  not  until 
July  29,  1948.  after  all  participating  Governments  had 
ratmed  it,  ffiat  the  agreement  came  into  force. 
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tAbitKW  WoKU),  May,  H^yO 

The  Conunission  consists  of  twelve  Commissioners,  two 
being  appointed  by  each  member  Government,  and  has  a 
permanent  Secretariat  with  headquarters  at  Noumea  in 
French  New  Caledonia.  It  holds  two  regular  sessions  each 
year  and  such  further  sessions  as  it  may  decide.  The  first 
session  was  held  at  Sydney  in  May,  1948,  since  when  it 
has  held  three  further  sessions.  At  the  Commission’s  next 
session,  to  be  held  this  month,  the  main  subject  on  the 
agenda  will  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Suva  meetings. 
Like  the  Caribbean  Commission,  on  which  it  is  largely 
modelled,  the  South  Pacific  Commission  is  mainly  an  ad¬ 
visory  and  consultative  body.  One  of  the  main  terms  of 

the  agreement  was  that  it  must  not  concern  itself  with 

defence  or  political  matters.  It  is  pledged  to  assist  the  over¬ 
all  progress  of  the  region  through  the  provision  of  research 
facilities,  technical  aid,  advice  and  information  and  by 
promoting  co-operation  between  official  and  unofficial 
organisations.  The  Commission’s  sphere  of  operations  is 

defined  to  include  "all  those  non-self-goveming  territories 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  administered  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  Governments  and  which  lie  wholly  or  in  part  south 
of  the  Equator  and  east  |rom  and  including  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies.” 

After  the  conclusion  of  its  first  session,  the  six  nations 
on  the  Commission  agreed  that  the  following  resolutions 
should  be  given  immediate  attenti(^n: 

(1)  Food  production  to  be  increased  in  order  to  raise  standards 

of  nutrition  and  augment  exports. 

(2)  Copra  output  to  be  increased  by  the  use  of  more  machinery. 

(3)  Fishery  research  to  be  intensified  to  improve  the  present 
inadequate  supplies. 

(4)  More  ships  to  be  built  to  relieve  shortages  of  goods. 

(5)  Maternity  and  infant  welfare  services  to  be  improved. 

(6)  Pacific  Islanders  to  be  trained  as  technicians. 

(7)  Education  to  be  increased  by  the  use  of  radio  and  film  strips. 
(9)  The  knowledge  of  modem  agricultural  practice  to  be  more 

widely  disseminated. 

As  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Commission,  the  South 
Pacific  Conference  gives  the  island  peoples  the  chance, 
through  their  delegates,  of  associating  themselves  directly 
with  the  work  of  tiie  parent  body.  The  Conference  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  once  in  every  three  years.  The  other 
auxiliary  branch  is  the  Research  Council  which  maintains 
a  continuous  survey  of  research  needs  and  appoints  research 
panels  to  deal  with  special  problems.  Twenty-eight  pro¬ 
jects,  recommended  by  the  Council  during  its  first  meeting 
at  Noumea  in  April-May,  1949,  have  since  been  approved 
by  the  Commission.  Of  these,  thirteen  deal  with  agricul¬ 
ture  and  economic  development,  ten  with  social  improve¬ 
ments  and  education,  and  five  with  health.  Among  economic 
projects  are  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  certain  non- 
indigenous  cereals  and  fruits,  and  the  improvement  of 
animal  husbandry  modelled  on  techniques  already  being 

applied  in  Fiji.  Methods  of  mosquito  control  and  of  fight- 

mg  other  insect  pests  —  especially  those  that  attack  the 

coconut  palm — are  also  being  studied  by  the  Council.  As 
regards  health,  a  standard  procedure  has  been  devised  by 
which  member  governments  can  exchange  epidemiological 
information  on  thirty-six  infectious  diseases.  (So  far  as  the 

South  Pacific  is  concerned,  the  most  serious  of  these  are 

tuberculosis,  filariosis  and  elephantiasis.)  There  are,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  schemes  for  improving  nutrition  and  child  welfare 
services.  It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the  Council 
»  to  meet  again  in  Aug^t  when  progress  and  future  pro- 
grunmes  will  be  reviewed.  Observers  from  a  number  of 
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international  bodies  and  various  scientific  institutions  are 
also  expected  to  be  present. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  cursory  mention  of 
development  schemes  being  undertaken  in  the  region.  A 
few,  however,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  their  rich  variety 
and,  in  many  cases,  originality.  Most  prominent  of  all  per¬ 
haps  is  the  "sheep  air-lift"  to  New  Guinea  imder  which 
sheep  are  flown  from  Australia  to  a  5,200  foot  plateaU  in 
the  Waghi  Valley  of  New  Guinea's  central  highlands.  The 
scheme,  financed  by  an  Australian  philanthropist,  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  natives  of  the  district,  who  were  living  at  a  Stone 
Age  level,  with  mutton  and  wool*  for  the  first  time  in  their 

lives.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed  to  the  new 

calling  of  shepherd  are  now  regarded  by  their  fellow  tribes¬ 
men  as  men  of  great  importance.  The  type  of  sheep  im¬ 
ported  is  the  Romney  Marsh,  a  breed  best  able  to  with¬ 
stand  foot  rot  in  an  area  where  the  rain  falls  almost  nightly. 
A  totally  different  scheme  now  being  plzinned  for  the 

same  people  is  the  Papuan-New  Guinea  division  to  be 


Sheep  in  New  Guinea 


formed  by  the  Royal  Australian  Navy.  Recruits  will  be 
drawn  voluntarily  from  the  indigenous  people  who  have  a 
long-standing  reputation  as  seafarers.  Their  knowledge 
and  ability  to  negotiate  hazardous  coastal  and  river  water¬ 
ways  during  the  Pacific  War  has  amply  justified  their  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  new  formation. 

Considerable  progress  is  also  reported  from  New 

Zealand’s  dependencies  in  the  Pacific — the  Cook  Islands, 

the  Tokelau  Islands,  Niue  and  Western  Samoa.  Trade  and 
production  has  improved,  education  has  increased  and 
health  services  expanded.  In  the  Cook  Islands,  for  ex- 

«imple,  where  ah  medical  treatment  is  free,  health  services 

costs  rose  from  (16,000  in  1944*45  to  jE45,ooo  in  1948*49. 

In  the  latter  period  the  death  rate  was  35.08  per  1,000  and 

the  birth  rate  44.23.  On  the  remote  island  of  Niue,  with  a 
population  of  4,333,  the  development  programme  includes 
four  new  schools,  highways,  water  supplies  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  child  welfare  clinic. 

The  United  Kingdom,  working  through  the  Colonial 

Development  and  Welfare  Acts  and  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation,  has  probably  the  largest  number  of 
schemes  in  operation.  All  maimer  of  schemes  covering  Fiji, 
the  Gilbert  and  ElUce  Islands  and  the  British  Solomon 
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Islands  have  been  carried  out  or  planned  or  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Expenditure  on  schemes  for  the  Pacific  area  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  by  March, 
1949,  had  amounted  to  ^619,437  but,  with  the  increased 
rate  of  spending  approved  last  year,  should  have  amounted 
to  well  over  million  by  the  time  the  1949-50  returns  are 
published.  Meanwhile,  the  Corporation  which  is  run  as 
a  business  concern,  has  planned  to  increase  hydro-electric 
power  output  in  Fiji’s  main  island  of  Viti  Levu  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  Suva  and  of  industrial  expansion. 
Installations  to  be  biiilt  on  the  Navua  River,  together  with 
subsidiary  works,  are  scheduled  to  cost  over  ^2  million. 
The  project  aims  at  generating  12,000  kilowatts  by  1953 
and  18,000  kilowatts  in  the  following  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects,  however,  is  much 
smaller  in  scope  but  more  typical.  It  is  the  community  de¬ 
velopment  plan  for  Moturiki,  a  small  island  in  the  Fiji 
group  supporting  ten  villages  with  a  total  population  of 
500.  The  basis  of  community  development  is  self-help, 
though  it  was  defined  at  the  Colonial  Service  African  Con¬ 
ference  of  1948  in  more  grandiloquent  terms,  as  “a  move- 

“OUR  FATED  TOIL” 

by  David  Rees-Williams 

WHEN  I  visited  Hong  Kong  recently,  the  farmers  and 
workers  in  the  agricultural  co-operative  society  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  hand-painted  book  portraying  the 
work  of  vegetable  growers  in  the  New'  Territories.  The  book 
was  inscribed  with  a  p)oem  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  is: 

"In  the  mid-day  we  hoe  the  soil, 

"  There  is  no  ending  to  our  fated  toil, 

"So  prize  the  food  and  when  you  feed 
"Remember  those  who  meet  your  need.” 

If  I  could,  I  would  have  this  poem  engraved  not  merely 
on  the  walls  but  on  the  hearts  of  Ministers,  high  Government 
officials.  Members  of  Parliament,  commercial  potentates, 
taipans  and  big  shots  generally — of  all  races.  The  w'ar,  hot 
or  cold,  in  Asia  is  for  the  hearts,  the  minds  and  the  souls 
of  the  men  and  women  portrayed  in  my  book  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  like  them  from  Manchuria  to  Suez. 

The  whole  of  Asia  is  going  through  a  period  of  vast 
change.  For  many  centuries  the  peoples  lived  in  a  state  of 
sporadic  warfare  and  even  in  those  parts  where  the  terrain 
was  cut  up  by  mountain  ranges  they  managed  still  to  cariy 
on  long  and  remorseless  campaigns.  The  coming  of  Western 
influence  in  the  last  two  hundred  years  froze  boundaries  at 
the  time  of  entry,  but  often  these  boundaries  were,  as  in 
Indo  China  and  the  Burmese  Frontier  regions,  artificial  and 
non-viable.  Now  with  the  receding  of  this  influence  from 
so  many  parts  of  the  East,  it  may  be  that  once  more  the 
various  peoples  will  start  their  bitter  and  unprofitable  fight¬ 
ing.  Signs  of  this  have  already  appeared.  Wise  statesman¬ 
ship,  from  both  East  and  West,  w’ill  endeavour  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunities  for  peaceful  conditions  prevail. 

So  far  as  commerce  and  industry  are  concerned, 
western  capital,  methods,  trade  union  experience  and  tech¬ 
nique  generally  are  available  to  supplement  local  resources 
where  conditions  w’arrant  their  application,  but  we  are  still 


ment  towards  community  lietterment  carried  on  w’ith  thr 
active  participation,  and.  if  possible,  at  the  spontaneous 
initiative  of  the  community.  ...”  WTi.itever  the  definition, 
the  inhabitants  of  Moturiki  arc  to  carr\’  out  an  ambitions 
programme — be  it  admitted  with  official  help  and  guidance. 
The  proposals  include  rehousing,  improved  water  supplies 
and  sanitation,  literacy  campaigns,  the  development  of  local 
crafts  and  improved  nutrition.  It  is  also  proposed  to  de¬ 
velop  copra  production,  to  introduce  pineapples  as  a  crop, 
to  form  co-operatives  for  farming  and  marketing  and  to 
build  a  jetty  to  ease  the  loading  of  the  produce. 

In  the  Pacific  as  elsewhere,  the  basis  of  all  lasting  pro¬ 
gress  is  self-help,  or  community  development.  Governments 
can,  and  should,  only  assist  with  advice  and  materials, 
and  any  group  of  people,  however  small,  must  shape  its 
own  future.  It  should  be  interesting  to  hear  the  conclusions 
of  the  first  session  of  the  South  Pacific  Conference  on  this 
new  conception  of  progress  for  peoples  in  dependent  ter¬ 
ritories.  Community  development  is,  after  all,  but  one  of 
the  early  stages  in  the  gradual  evolution  from  paternalism 
to  responsible  self-government. 


behind  in  our  approach  to  two  vital  factors,  the  intellectual 
and  the  man  who  works  on  the  land.  Minds  crying  out  for 
nourishment,  bellies  crying  out  for  food,  these  are  what  we 
have  to  fill.  If  we  do  not  satisfy  them  then  both  intellectual 
and  farmer  will  fall  back  upon  the  specious  promises  of  the 
Kremlin.  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  intellectual 
in  a  later  article  but  now  I  want  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the 
problem  of  the  land  and  of  he  who  tills  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  traditional  peasant  agriculture  of 
the  East,  with  its  lack  of  an  incentive  or  opportunity  to 
raise  the  farmer’s  standard  of  living,  cannot  do  more  than 
it  has  done  already,  that  is  to  say  to  increase  enormously 
the  population  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the 
growth  of  food  to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  thus  produced; 
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and  about  time,  tool** 


“  The  way  things  were  going,  I  never  thought  it 
would  happen.  But  it  did  —  I’ve  actually  been 
retired  from  farm  work. 

“  And  about  time,  too  !  I  was  never  meant  to  drag 
I  T  r  some  farmer  along  behind  a  plough.  Poor  fellow,  he  was 
I  as  tired  as  I  was  at  the  end  of  a  day  in  the  fields. 

I  “  The  long  hours  and  hard  work  —  not  to  mention  the 

«  times  I  went  lame  !  —  might  have  made  some  sense  if  we’d 

I  ever  managed  to  do  more  than  just  scratch  the  surface 
I  and  grow  a  little  food. 

1  “  But  what  could  you  expect  when  the  majority  of  the  world’s 

B  farmers  were  using  equipment  that  was  hundreds  of  years  behind 

a  the  times?  Yes,  hundreds  of  years. 

^  “  Then  along  came  the  Ferguson  System  and  with  it  my  — 

W  and  my  four-legged  cousins’  —  first  real  hope  of  getting 

r  out  of  harness.  It  was  based  on  a  completely  new  conception 
of  farming,  a  conception  that  would  put  the  farmer  back 
in  the  running. 

“And  it  has  worked !  Farmers  in  fifty-six  countries  are  proving  it 
already  .  .  .  proving  that  the  Ferguson  system  of  complete  farm 
mechanisation  enables  farmers  everywhere,  under  all  conditions,  to  produce 
more  food  at  less  cost. 

“Th  s  way  they’re  not  only  able  to  drive  the  tractor  in  comfort  while 
turning  more  acreage  into  profitable  farmland,  but  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  their  national  economy  as  well.’’ 


THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  MEANS  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY 

Ferguson  tractors  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd 
for  Harry  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England. 
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Chinese  children  operating  a  primitive  irrigation  system 


it  means  rural  indebtedness;  it  means  a  lack  of  proteins  in 
the  diet;  it  means  a  constant  drift  from  the  countryside  to 
the  towns;  it  means  famine  in  bad  years  and  bare  subsistence 
in  good;  it  means  in  the  words  of  the  poem  “No  ending 
to  our  fated  toil.”  The  people  must  therefore  be  enabled 
to  break  out  of  their  vicious  circle. 

What  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  this  end?  I  would 
say  that  they  must  include  the  introduction  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing,  of  mechanised  farming  in  certain  areas,  of  inland  fish 
farms,  of  scientifically  based  sea  fishing,  of  co-operative 
marketing  societies  and  land  banks,  of  state  farms  with 
satellite  co-operative  and  private  holdings,  of  modem 
methods  of  forestry,  of  a  non-profit  making  corporation  to 
try  out  pilot  schemes  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries, 
of  the  encouragement  and  financing  of  rural  industries,  of 
the  precursor  and  handmaid  of  all  these  suggestions, 
namely,  research. 

I  stress  research.  It  has  little  publicity  value  and  often 
offers  no  immediate  return  but  without  it  we  are  in  danger 
of  merely  building  sand  castles  on  the  sea  shore.  The  work 
the  Colonial  Office,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom  research  institutes,  is  doing  in  this  field  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  recognised  or  appreciated  but  undoubtedly  we  lead 
the  world  in  this  field  and  the  fruits  of  the  money,  thought 
and  toil  expended  are  available  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 
So,  too,  much  valuable  work  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
by  some  of  the  big  chemical  and  industrial  companies. 
Sometimes  the  collaboration  between  their  research  workers 
with  their  specialised  knowledge  and  the  Government  ex¬ 
perts  yield  valuable  results,  as  in  the  application  of  the 
new  drug  “Antrycide”  formulated  by  Dr.  Curd  and  Dr. 
Davey  as  a  prophylactic  against  and  a  probable  cure  for 
trypanosomiasis,  the  dread  cattle  disease,  the  conquest  of 
which  will  be  one  important  means  of  opening  up  to  live¬ 
stock  in  Africa  an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  Hong  Kong  a  start  has  been  made  with  a  fishery 
co-operative  and.  marketing  scheme  on  the  Island  and  a 
produce  marketing  co-operative  inland.  The  fishermen 
and  the  farmers  know,  or  can  know  if  they  so  desire, 
the  price  their  produce  has  fetched  at  the  daily  auction  in 
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the  market  for  prices  are  displayed  on  a  huge  board  in  tht 
middle  of  it;  in  addition  the  sum  to  which  the  seller  is 
entitled  is  credited  to  him  in  the  books  of  the  co-operative. 
The  housewife  can  see  on  a  large  board  in  the  pnn  ision 
market  the  same  auction  prices,  so  by  a  simple  calculation 
she  knows  what  has  been  added  on  by  the  stallholders  for 
middlemen’s  and  retailers’  profit.  The  scheme  is  not  yet 
complete.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  enough  to  have  a  co-operative 
marketing  system  which  deals  with  part  only  of  the  tanner’s 
produce  and  which  does  not  provide  credit  for  him  by  a  land 
bank  or  otherwise.  In  default  of  such  a  comprehensive 
scheme  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  dependent  upon  his  land¬ 
lord,  a  moneylender  or  a  middleman  to  finance  his  crops, 
he  usually  has  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  may  have 
to  share-crop  or  sell  the  produce  which  the  marketing  co¬ 
operative  does  not  deal  with,  at  a  price  considerably  below 
the  market  value.  So,  too,  the  co-operative  marketing 
system  should  have  means  of  collection  of  the  produce 
otherwise  the  small  farmer  will  be  put  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  either  in  transporting  a  small  quantity  himself  to 
market  or  by  being  forced  to  call  upon  the  middlemen  to 
take  it  there  for  him.  These  and  other  improvements  re¬ 
main  to  be  added  to  the  scheme  in  Hong  Kong  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  be  added  because  the  people  in  charge 
of  it  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them,  namely  enthusiasm 
and  the  will  to  make  the  project  work. 

The  Hong  Kong  experiment  is,  therefore,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  haphazard  systems  operating  in  so  many 
countries  where  the  producer  is  often  cheated  as  to  weight 
and  price  and  the  consumer  as  to  both  and  quality  as  well. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  found  in  Africa  that  co-operative 
societies  have  an  advantage  over  and  above  those  they 
bestow  up>on  their  members  in  that  they  provide  a  guide 
as  to  price  and  weight  for  farmers  dealing  with  private 
traders.  Often  in  cases  of  doubt  the  argument  is  settled  on 
the  co-operative  society’s  scales.  The  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  check  imposes  the  necessity  for  fair  dealing  on  those 
traders  who  are  not  too  scrupulous. 

In  Malaya  a  start  has  been  made  with  mixed  farming,  a 
cocoa  nursery  has  been  planted  on  an  island  off  Singapore 
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him;  what  is  also  required  is  a  handsome  sum  in  compensa¬ 
tion  for  disturbance  and  if  possible  in  addition  a  job  on  the 
new  project  or  alternative  acconunodation. 

In  the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  in  Hong  Kong  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  and  will  be  done.  But,  among  the 
other  evil  consequences  of  the  terrorist  campaign  is  this, 
that  it  has  absorbed  much  money,  much  thought,  much 
time  and  much  manpx)wer  which  otherwise  could  and  would 
have  gone  to  build  up  the  rural  economy  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  only  the  poor,  helpless  victims  bombed  or  shot  in 
cinema  or  railway  train  who  suffer,  it  is  the  broad  mass  of 
the  people  whose  welfare,  happiness  and  prosperity  are  be¬ 
ing  sacrificed  to  the  activities  of  these  gangsters. 

The  plan- described  above  is  one,  I  suggest,  which  must 
be  applied  universally  in  the  East  if  the  people  of  this  area 
are  to  make  progress.  We  shall  perhaps  examine  it  in  de¬ 
tail  later  but  it  must  be  said  now  that  it  is  a  plan  for  which 
the  resources  of  the  people  of  this  area 


in  finance,  capital 
equipment  and  technicians  are  quite  inadequate.  It  neces- 
sitates  a  mighty  effort  by  the  Western  nations  which  have 
special  responsibilities  there,  by  the  member  nations  of 
the  Commonwealth,  by  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
^ organisation  and,  above  all,  by  the  United  States.  Without 
her  active  economic  aid  in  the  East,  an  aid  as  imaginatively 
Old-fashioned  well  pole  on  rice  fields  and  wisely  conceived  as  that  to  Western  Europe,  there  can 

be  little  prospect  of  peace  in  this  vast  theatre  whilst  Russia, 
with  little  if  any  cost  to  herself,  will  have  gained  a  new 
Empire  of  an  extent  and  population  far  greater  than  the 
wildest  dreams  of  conquest  and  expansion  indulged  in  by 
the  most  ambitious  Czar  that  ever  sat  on  the  Throne  of  All 
the  Russias. 


so  as  to  introduce  a  new  cash  crop  to  Malaya  and  Borneo, 
an  investigation  has  taken  place  into  the  possibilities  of 
mechanised  rice  cultivation  and  the  use  of  peat  soils  for  rice 
production,  a  fish  farming  experimental  centre,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  to  serve  the  whole  colonial  Empire 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund,  is  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Balik  Pulau  on 
the  Island  of  Penang  and  a  fund  has  been  set  aside  to  make 
available  for  the  smallholder  young  high  yielding  strains 
to  replace  the  worn  out  rubber  trees  on  his  land. 

As  an  example  of  how  unexpected  events  can  endanger 
a  project,  I  may  mention  that  after  some  difficulty  the 
cocoa  nursery  was  established  on  an  island  to  pro¬ 
vide  disease  free  cocoa  stock  before  introducing  it  to  the 
mainland  and  Borneo.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  West 
Africa  and  flown  out  by  courier  to  Malaya.  Alas,  in  Egypt 
the  aircraft  developed  engine  trouble  and  our  hearts  sank 
when  we  were  informed  that  this  delay  would  endanger  the 
seed.  I  had  visions  of  missing  a  season  or  of  running  out 
of  money  on  the  grant.  Fortunately  when  the  seed  arrived 
all  was  found  to  be  well.  Another  instance  arose  in  the 
case  of  the  projected  and  invaluable  fishery  research  station 
I  have  mentioned.  When  I  visited  Balik  Pulau  I  found 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  concern  in  the  village  at  the 
rumour  that  the  smallholders  were  to  be  disp)ossessed  with¬ 
out  adequate  comp)ensation  and  without  alternative  land  or 
employment  being  provided.  This  wafe  not  the  case  of  course, 
but  it  stresses  the  necessity  in  these  schemes  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  full  information  from  high  authority  beforehand. 
The  most  beneficial  scheme  carl  easily  be  endangered  by 
some  unfounded  rumour  getting  hold  of  village  people. 
There  is  no  subject,  as  we  know,  which  has  to  be  treated 
more  delicately  than  one  which  affects  land.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  always  realised  by  those  who  conceive  these  schemes 
in  another  continent  that  the  cultivator  in  many  cases  does 
not  own  the  land,  he  is  just  a  tenant  on  a  share-cropping  or 
a  rental  basis,  so  a  generous  purchase  price  will  not  benefit 
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NEW  LABOUR  LEGISLATION  IN  INDIA 

by  Mervyn  Jones 


The  Indian  Parliament  is  now  considering  —  and  will 
probably  have  passed  before  this  article  appears — two 
bills  which  will  drastically  alter  both  the  composition 
and  the  functioning  of  Indian  trade  unions.  Essentially, 
these  bills  are  the  answer  of  the  Government,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  Sardar  Patel,  to  the  increasingly  confused  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  led,  in  recent  years,  to  the  spectacle  of  police 
forcibly  breaking  what  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  perfectly 
legal, and  well-conducted  strikes.  The  Government  has  now 
evid^tly  decided  that  any  strike  is  a  danger  to  the  State, 
whatever  its  technical  legality  (a)  if  it  impedes  the  official 
policy  of  giving  the  green  light  to  native  and  foreign  private 
enterprise  to  operate  under  the  most  favourable  possible 
conditions,  or  (b)  if  it  adds  to  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
All-India  Trades  Union  Congress  (A.I.T.U.C.),  the  mainly 
Communist-led  body  which  still  claims  the  allegiance  of 
more  Indian  workers  than  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  real  aim  of  the  new  legislation,  therefore,  is  to 
ensure  that  in  future  no  such  strikes  occur,  or  that,  if  they 
do  occur  they  will  be  illegal.  This  is  to  be  done,  first, 
by  narrowly  circumscribing  the  right  to  strike;  and,  second, 
by  fostering  trade  unions  whose  views  on  the  economic 
prospects  and  the  function  of  trade  unionism  coincide  with 
t^osf  of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  bills  under 
cOnsi^leration  are  themselves  a  stage  in  a  now  openly  de¬ 
clared  war  between  the  A.I.T.U.C.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Government,  with  its  prot4g6,  the  Indian  National 
Trades  Union  Congress,  on  the  other. 

What  then  do  the  bills  provide?  In  regard  to  the 
right*  to  strike,  the  legal  position  will  be  transformed  by  the 
new  authority  given  to  compulsory  arbitration.  There  has 
always  been  compulsory  arbitration  in  India  in  the  same 
sensd  as  (since  IQ40)  in  Great  Britain:  i.e.,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  may  declare  that  a  dispute  is  to  come  before 
an  arbitration  tribunal,  and  it  then  becomes  illegal  to  go 
on  strike  before  that  tribunal  has  rendered  its  verdict.  This 
was  the  procedure  adopted  in  face  of  the  railway  strikes  in 
1946  and  1949.  What  is  new  is  to  give  the  Labour  Court 
(as  the  tribunal  is  now  significantly  called)  the  status  of  a 
civil  court  and  its  decisions  the  force  of  law.  That  is  what 
the  Labour  Relations  Bill  (1950)  does.  At  present  a  trade 
union  may  go  on  strike,  after  arbitration,  if  it  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  that 
right  will  disappear. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  "cooling-off  period”  (to  borrow 
the  terminology  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  has  ob¬ 
viously  inspired  the  authors  of  this  bill)  lasts  28  days  before 
arbitration  even  begins.  Right  at  the  outset,  the  Court  may 
declare  the  demands  of  the  workers  to  be  "frivolous  or 
vexatious,”  in  which  case  they  are  rejected  without  further 
ado  and  any  strike  in  pursuit  of  them  becomes  illegal.  A 
"breach  of  the  order  of  a  Labour  Court” — in  other  words, 
a  strike  against  its  verdict — is  an  offence  punishable  by  six 
months  imprisonment. 

Most  effective,  however,  will  be  the  blanket  provision 


"  No  employee  shall  give  any  notice  of  strike  or  go  on  rtrike 
.  .  .  during  any  period  in  which  any  settlement  or  colhctive 
agreement  or  award  is  in  operation  .  .  .  (unless)  after  obtaining, 
in  the  prescribed  manner,  a  certificate  from  the  appropriate 
Government  to  the  effect  that  a  fresh  dispute  has  arisen.” 

And  for  the  stopping  of  an  existing  legal  strike,  it  is 
provided  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  may  be  taken  to 
arbitration  and  "the  appropriate  Government  may,  by 
order,  prohibit  the  continuance  of  any  such  strike.” 

There  is  also  the  odd  provision  that  all  employer- 
worker  agreements  must  provide  for  the  settlement  "with¬ 
out  stoppage  of  work  ”  of  all  differences  "  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of,  or  breach  of,  the  terms  of  the  agreement.” 
This  would  seem  to  prohibit  a  union  from  declaring  a  strike 
against  the  dishonouring  of  a  collective  agreement  by  an 
employer. 

Other  clauses,  generally  modelled  on  either  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  or  the  British  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1927, 
prohibit  various  categories  of  strikes,  in  particular  strikes 
in  public  services  once  forbidden  by  order  (Clause  97), 
sympathetic  and  political  strikes  (pSd  and  e),  and  strikes 
which  inflict  "  general  hardship  on  the  community  ”  (oSd). 
Other  clauses  forbid  strikes  against  dismissal,  once  the 
authorities  have  agreed  that  the  dismissal  was  fair.  This  is 
important,  first  because  it  limits  the  traditional  right  to  act 
against  victimisation,  second  because  of  the  number  of 
strikes  which  have  been  directed  against  retrenchment  (to 
use  the  Indian  term  for  what  is  usually  called  here 
redundancy)  in  this  period  of  growing  unemployment. 

Clause  99  declares  a  go-slow  policy — defined  as  one 
which  causes  a  fall  in  the  productive  capacity  or  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  of  articles  produced — to  be  equivalent 
to  an  illegal  strike. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  then  fully 
enforced,  it  will  Lecome  virtually  impossible  to  conduct  a 
legal  strike  in  India.  Only  if  the  dispute  in  question  con¬ 
cerns  neither ‘retrenchment,  politics,  nor  the  interpretation 
of  any  previous  agreement;  if  no  award  or  agreement  is  in 
operation;  if  the  industry  concerned  is  not  a  public  service: 
and,  if,  after  twenty-eight  days,  the  Labour  Court  has 
shown  no  desire  to  arbitrate — only  then  may  a  union 
timorously  begin  a  strike,  always  with  one  eye  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  continuance  being  prohibited.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  very  important  pre-condition.  This  is  that 
strikes  may  only  be  conducted,  and  notice  of  them  may 
only  be  giyen,  by  a  "registered  trade  union,”  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  a  "certified  bargaining  agent.” 

The  Labour  Court  may  certify  as  bargaining  agent 
either  a  registered  federatiorl  of  trade  unions  haying  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  15  per  cent  of  the  employees  concerned,  or  a 
registered  trade  union  comprising  30  per  cent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  or  elected  reoresentatiyes  of  the  employees — shop 
stewards,  as  we  should  say.  But  the  first-named  has  priority 
oyer  the  second  and  the  second  over  the  third.  Hence,  the 
bargaining  agent  may  be  backed  by  only  15  per  cent  of  the 


under  Clause  96: 


W’orkers  for  whom  it  speaks — though  it  is  supposed,  under 
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Clause  34c,  to  have  more  members  than  any  of  its  rivals; 
but  this  is  not  a  sine  qua  non,  merely  a  consideration  to 
whii  h  the  Labour  Court  should  "  have  regard.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  union  is  named  as  the  bargaining  agent  is  a 
crucial  one,  because  "there  shall  not  at  any  time  be  more 
than  one  bargaining  agent  in  respect  of  the  same  establish¬ 
ment”  (34a),  and  because  “a  collective  agreement  between 
an  employer  and  a  certified  bargaining  agent  shall  be  bind¬ 
ing  upon  ...  all  employees  in  the  establishment”  (42). 

It  will  have  been  noticed  just  now  that,  to  become  a 
bargaining  agent,  a  union  must  first  be  registered.  Indeed, 
a  non-registered  union  may  not  carry  on  any  function  or 
in  any  way  represent  the  workers,  and  in  practice  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  exist.  The  A.I.T.U.C.  unions,  who  do  not  rate  high 
their  chances  of  catching  the  eye  of  the  authorities,  assume 
that  illegalisation  is  the  fate  in  store  for  them. 

The  official  concerned  with  the  registration  of  trade 
unions  is  a  Registrar  appointed  by  the  State  (provincial) 
Government — though  his  decisions  may  be  taken  to  the 
courts.  His  procedure  is  laid  down  in  the  Trade  Unions 
Bill.  Under  Clause  6,  he  requires  satisfactory  information 
on  fifteen  points,  concerned  with  the  rules,  subscription,  and 
functioning  of  the  union.  In  particular,  the  rules  must  pro¬ 
vide  for : 

"  The  procedure  lor  taking  disciplinary  action  against  mem¬ 
bers  who  go  on  strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  executive,  or 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  trade  union,  or  who  otherwise 
violate  the  rules  of  the  trade  union;  the  procerlure  for  taking 
disciplinary  action  against  officers  who  contravene  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  rules  of  the  trade  union;  where  the  trade  union 
consists,  whether  wholly  or  partly,  of  civil  servants,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  its  members  from  participating  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  form  of  political  activity,  and  removal  of  the  name  of  any 
member  who  takes  part  in  any  form  of  political  activity  from  the 
list  of  its  members  " 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
of  India  conceives  of  trade  unions  as  a  part  of  the  repressive 
machinery'  of  the  State.  The  Registrar  may  refuse,  or  may 
later  cancel,  a  registration  whenever  he  feels  that  the  union 
is  not  living  up  to  the  standard  set  by  this  clause.  Other 
clauses  provide  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  care¬ 
fully  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which  union  funds  may  be 
spent.  Under  Clause  30,  the  union  must  furnish  the  Regis¬ 
trar  with  a  statement  of  accounts  and  list  of  members 
(annually):  any  changes  in  the  rules  or  in  affiliation  (with¬ 


in  fifteen  days);  and  any  other  returns  or  information  "as 
may  be  prescribed.” 

Once  registered,  a  trade  union  may  become  recognised 
— i.e.  qualified  to  bargain  with  the  employers  and,  within 
the  law,  to  conduct  strikes.  A  new  set  of  conditions  are 
laid  down,  and  the  Labour  Court  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
what  ig  and  what  is  not  a  recognised  trade  union.  But  all 
this  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  employer  (Clause  32) 
to  recognise  "  if  he  thinks  fit,  any  number  of  trade  unions  ” ; 
and  any  body  with  whom  the  employer  makes  an  agreement 
shall  "be  deemed  a  recognised  trade  union.” 

The  final  chapter  of  the  bill  empowers  the  Central 
Government  to  make  regulations  about  the  manner  in  which 
trade  unions  must  audit  their  accounts  or  elect  their  officers. 
On  the  latter  point,  a  union  election  may  at  any  time  be  set 
aside  by  the  Labour  Court  if  it  thinks  that  an  irregularity 
has  taken  place,  and  an  order  may  be  made,  either  "  direct¬ 
ing  that  a  fresh  election  be  held  ”  or  else  "  directing  another 
person  to  have  been  duly  elected.” 

The  least  that  can  be  said  about  these  two  bills  is  that 
they  will  put  Indian  trade  unionists  in  a  very  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  generally  understood  to  be  the  due  of 
organised  workers  in  a  free  society.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
both  obvious  and  avowed  that  leading  figures  such  as  Sardar 
Patel  do  not  trust  the  Indian  working-class  to  choose  it.s 
own  leadership  and  to  resist  the  enticements  of  Communism. 
As  a  corollary,  if  the  workers  should  join  unions  of  their  own 
choosing,  such  unions  cannot  be  trusted  to  raise  wage  de¬ 
mands,  define  victimisation,  conduct  strikes,  etc.,  without 
running  into  manifold  errors  and  endangering  the  social 
structure.  An  attempt  is  therefore  made  by  legislation  to 
herd  the  workers  into  unions  of  a  kind  amenable  to  the  taste 
of  the  Government,  and  thereafter  to  channel  and  direct  the 
activities  of  these  unions.  More  precisely,  the  Government 
of  India  gives  notice,  by  these  bills,  that  it  will  take  all  prac¬ 
tical  steps  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  I.N.T.U.C.  for 
that  of  the  A.I.T.U.C. 

In  practice,  experience  has  shown-j-most  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  American  miners’  strike — that  such  laws  are 
unenforceable  by  normal  methods,  and  can  only  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  Governments  who  do  not  shrink  from  lavish  use 
of  force.  To  what  lengths  the  Nehru  Government  would  be 
ready  to  go,  in  the  event  of  a  challenge  to  these  bills  by  a 
sizeable  and  determined  body  of  workers,  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  in  India’s  future. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  FREE  INDIA 

by  an  Indian  Lawyer 


The  Indian  Constitution  assures  many  fundamental 
rights  to  its  citizens,  and  the  freedom  of  expression 
either  in  speech  and  writing  is  one  such  right, 
but  a  study  of  the  Constitution  shows  that  it  is  so  full  of 
explanations,  exceptions  and  provisos  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rely  entirely  upon  its  articles.  These  fundamental 
rights  cannot  be  enforced  in  any  court  of  law  but  they  are 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  legislature,  both  LTnion  and 
State,  when  legislation  is  enacted.  The  constitution 

u 


authorises  the  continuance  of  all  previously  enacted  laws 
until  they  are  repealed  or  if  they  are  repugnant  to  the  ex¬ 
press  provisions  in  the  Constitution;  the  long  existing  laws 
have  been  continued  and  among  them  the  several  enact¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Press.  It  is  a  long  list  commencing 
with  the  Registration  of  the  Books  Act  and  ending  with 
the  Maintenance  and  Public  Older  Acts  of  both  the  Central 
and  Provincial  legislatures.  They  contain  provisions  re- 
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striding  the  freedom  of  editors,  publishers  and  printers  in 
several  ways. 

In  the  course  of  an  interview  in  America  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  said  that  the 
Press  in  India  enjoyed  as  much  freedom  as  the  Press  in 
America,  if  not  more,  the  only  restriction  being  on  the 
advocacy  of  violence  to  achieve  political  or  other  ends  by 
parties  who  believed  in  violent  methods;  otherwise  the  Press 
is  unfettered  and  there  is  no  restriction  of  any  other  kind. 
The  restrictions  are  meant  to  be  used  against  the  Com¬ 
munists  who  believe  in  achieving  their  ends  by  violent 
means.  One  has  to  examine  critically  the  numerous 
repressive  laws  still  on  the  Statute  Book  and  see  how  they 
are  applied  in  practice. 

The  communalists  and  the  Communists  are  stated  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  State;  that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
present  party  in  p)ower,  namely,  the  Congress  Party;  as 
all  the  legislatures  are  manned  by  them,  the  Congressmen 
ran  enact  any  legislation  arming  the  executive  with  all  the 
powers  to  put  down  any  opposition,  Communalists  are  not 
of  much  consequence,  as  they  are  generally  disturbers  of 
peace  on  certain  occasions  and  they  are  disposed  of  by  the 
present  regime  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  by  the 
British,  namely,  by  incarceration  and  better  still  by  force. 
Their  press  is  very  small  and  their  following  even  less.  The 
('ommunists,  however,  are  dreaded  inore;  they  have  inter¬ 
national  backing  and  Russian  supp>ort  and  their  methods 
are  violent.  They  have  many  means  of  propaganda, 
iHnongst  them  their  own  weekly  papers  both  in  English  and 
Indian  languages.  It  is  this  source  of  Communist  influence 
that  the  Government  desires  to  put  down  by  repressive  laws. 

The  number  of  Communist  papers  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  country  and  the  number  of  other  journals  is  very 
small.  Their  circulation  is  confined  to  a  few  thousands  in 
a  land  inhabited  by  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
The  terms  and  wording  of  the  several  new  enactments  are 
so  general  that  t;Jiey  could  be  used  not  only  against  the 
Communists,  as  professedly  intended,  but  against  other 
organisations,  and  this  is  what  is  happening  now. 

Under  British  rule,  a  Press  Act  was  passed  in  1910 
which  conferred  on  the  executive  immense  powers  to 
control  the  Press  but  it  was  repealed  after  considerable 
agitation.  Its  provisions  were  re-enacted  in  1930  in  a  fresh 
legislation  called  the  Press  Emergency  Powers  Act.  The 
“  Emergency  ”  which  brought  into  being  this  Act  has  long 
ago  disappeared  and  the  men  who  were  the  cause  of  it 
are  now  in  power  while  those  who  passed  the  legislation 
have  left  India.  But  the  enactment  continues  and  has 
gained  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  further  legislation. 
By  these  means  security  in  cash  can  be  demanded  of  prin¬ 
ters,  publishers  and  editors  of  newspapers,  in  order  to  en¬ 
force  good  behaviour,  which  means  subservience  to  the 
Government,  this  security  being  forfeited  if  the  newspapers 
offend  the  Government  by  any  printed  matter,  whether 
news,  article  or  editorial  comment.  At  the  same  time  a 
process  is  prescribed  to  challenge  the  property  of  any  order 
of  forfeiture,  namely,  to  move  the  High  Court  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  (State)  to  consider  whether  the  offending  passage 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  scheme  of  the 
Press  Emergency  Powers  Act  is  so  wide  as  to  cover  any 
case  that  the  High  Court  judges  find  themselves  in  agree¬ 
ment  generally  with  the  executive  and  the  forfeiture  order 


is  rarely  set  aside.  Any  printing  press  believed  to  be  used 
for  printing  prejudicial  matter  can  be  seized  and  con¬ 
fiscated.  A  few  examples  of  recent  cases  under  the  Press 
Law  will  sufl&ce  to  show  the  fre^om  the  Press  is  supposed 
to  enjoy.  An  advertisement  in'a  weekly  paper  ran  thus: 
"Whisky;  drink,  like  a  man.”  The  publisher  and  the 
editor  of  the  paper  were  prosecuted  for  encouraging  the 
drink  habit.  The  magistrate  saw  nothing  objectionable  and 
they  were  acquitted.  The  provincial  Government  were  not 
content  to  leave  the  matter  there,  but  appealed  to  the  High 
Court.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  dismissing  the  Government 
appeal,  made  some  scathing  remarks  about  the  prosecution 
and  agreed  with  the  magistrate’s  view.  His  Lordship  held 
that  the  citizen  had  the  nght  to  convert  other  people  to  his 
views  and  that  to  uphold  the  prosecution  would  be  to  deny 
the  Press  its  freedom.  In  this  casg  both  the  printer  and  the 
editor  were  certainly  fortunate,  but  it  cannot  oe  ignored  that 
they  were  put  to  serious  inconvenience,  the  agony  of  pro¬ 
tracted  trial  and  appeal  and  the  costs  of  Counsel. 

A  paper  edited  in  an  Indian  vernacular  published  an 
article  criticising  the  Hyderabad  administration.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  of  Madras  forfeited  the  cash  deposit. 
The  editor  called  the  order  into  question  before  a  Special 
Bench  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  who  agreed  with  the 
view  of  the  Executive  and  held  that  the  article  fell  under 
Section  4  of  the  Press  Emergency  Powers  Act,  1930,  and 
dismissed  the  editor’s  application.  Tiae  Section  is  so  drafted 
that  the  judges  might  have  conscientiously  believed  in  its 
application  being  correct  so ''far  as  that  particular  case  was 
concerned.  But  the  invidiousness  does  not  lie  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  High  Court,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  administration  in  Hyderabad,  whether  under 
the  Nizam  or  under  the  Military  Governor  after  police 
action,  had  many  defects  and  even  the  "respectable  press’’ 
i.e.,  the  pro-Govemment  Press  had  adversely  criticised  it, 
but  not  one  journal  of  that  species  was  prosecuted.  This 
journal  was  singled  out  as  the  editor  was  a  socialist,  but 
mis-called  a  Communist. 

The  third  case  is  from  Bombay.  The  Government  of 
Bombay  confiscated  the  cash  security  deposited  by  the 
editor  of  a  paper  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  Press 
Law.  The  editor  appealed  to  the  High  Court,  where  the 
Chief  Justice  set  aside  the  order  of  forfeiture,  holding  that  | 
the  citizen  had  a  right  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  editor’s  duties,  as  a 
citizen,  to  so  criticise  when  necessary.  ' 

From  1917  to  1947,  Congressmen  were  saying  that  the 
ordinary  penal  law  of  the  land  served  well  enough  to  punish  | 
any  infractions  of  law  by  the  Press  and  that  the  Press  Laws 
were  unnecessary.  While,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
the  British  bureaucratic  regime  confi^ated  the  cash  securi¬ 
ties  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant’s  New  India  and  Amrit  Bazaar 
Patrika  under  the  old  Press  Act  of  1910,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  same  century,  the  *Swadesi,  Swaraj,  Secular 
State  in  India  has  been  appropriating  cash  deposited  by 
editors  under  the  Press  Emergency  Powers  Act.  The 
Congress  politicians  seem  to  have  poor  memories,  or  is  it 
possible  that  they  believe  in  Emerson’s  adage,  that  con¬ 
sistency  is  a  virtue  of  small  minds? 


(*)  Swadesi:  belonging  to  one's  land,  home  made. 
Swaraj :  Self  Government,  responsible  Government. 
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MINORITIES  IN  PAKISTAN-A  Historical  Survey 

by  Atiquzzaman  Khan 


Figuratively  Sf>eaking  the  Dominion  of  Pakistan 
presents  a  sort  of  reflective  mirror  in  which  the  image 
of  that  magnificent  political  somersault,  whereby  the 
minorities  transformed  themselves  into  the  majority  com¬ 
munity  and  vice  versa,  is  truly  and  faithfully  reflected.  The 
partition  of  India,  hitherto  the  dream  of  visionaries  and 
idealists,  became  a  reality  and  an  established  truth. 

Pakistan  came  into  beine  but  in  its  wake  came  also 
issues  and  problems  demandi%  immediate  adjustment  and 
re-settlement.  The  most  arresting  amongst  them  all  was 
the  sudden  mental  “turn-over "  and  the  birth  of  complexes 
founded  on  fantastic  imagination  and  on  baseless  misgivings 
and  presumptions.  Psychologically  speaking,  the  minorities 
of  Pakistan  began  to  regard  themselves  as  “  fallen  angels  ” 
while  the  majority  communify  provided  evidence  of  an 
attitude  which  in  Milton’s  language  could  aptly  be  described 
as  one  coming  from  the  "chosen  seed.”  Both  these  ap¬ 
proach^  were  unfounded,  betraying  ignorance  of  historical 
precedents  and  examples  so  profusely  Mattered  throughout 
the  texture  of  Islamic  history. 

This  situation  necessitated  many  official  assurances  that 
the  lives,  interests  and  properties  of  the  minorities  would  be 
safeguarded.  These  pledges  from  top-ranking  politicians 
were  more  or  less  superfluous  repetitions  of  the  declared 
policy  of  Islam  regarding  the  cult  of  tolerance  and  equal 
treatment.  A  nation  with  such  a  rich  historical  past  and 
centuries  of  liberal  traditions  at  its  back  hardly  needs 
schooling  in  the  cult  which  it  has  consistently  cherished  and 
propagated  for  well  over  thirteen  centuries. 

Then  why  such  misgivings  ?  Why  such  distrust  ?  Why 
such  a  sense  of  insecurity?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
.\n  analysis  of  the  non-Muslim  approach  towards  the  study 
of  Islamic  history  and  culture  amply  shows  that  it  is  one 
of  ignorance  and  devoid  of  historical  sense  and  perspective. 
Even  to  the  so-called  learned  section,  nqt  to  speak  of  the 
average  man,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Islam  is 
more  or  less  a  p)olitical  achievement  of  a  militant  race 
attained  through  the  unjustifiable  medium  of  loot,  rapine, 
massacre,  devastation  and  ruthless  persecution.  Religious 
fanaticism  and  territorial  ambitjpn  are  supposed  to  be  the 
motives  behind  every  Islamic  thrust. 

Such  an  attitude  stood  in  ‘the  way  of  evaluating  the 
constructive  and  liberal  qualiti^  of  Islamic  culture  and 
civilisation,  with  ‘the  consequence  that  the  "political 
ravages”  of  Halagu,  Chengiz  and  Haimur  were  upheld  as 
representative  samples  of  Islamic  taste  and  heritage. 

The  question  of  equitable  treatment  for  the  minority 
has  claimed  the  unqualified  attention  of  practically 
every  Muslim  king  and  statesman.  Even  during  its  infancy 
Islam  provided  evidence  of  liberalism  and  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  towards  the  minorities.  Our  Prophet's  ideM  of  toler¬ 
ance  can  very  well  be  judged  from  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  ; 

"  To  the  Christians  of  Najran  and  the  neighbonring  territories, 
the  Security  of  God  and  the  pledge  of  his  Prophet  are  extended 
for  their  lives,  their  religion  and  their  property — to  the  present 
as  well  as  the  absent  and  others  besides;  there  shall  be  no  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  practice  of  their  faith  or  their  observance;  nor 
any  (hange  in  their  rights  or  privileges;  no  bishop  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  bishopric;  nor  any  monk  from  his  monastery;  nor 
any  priest  from  his  priesthood  and  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
every  thing  great  and  small  as  heretofore*  no  image  or  cross  shall 
be  destroyed;  no  tithes  shall  be  levied  from  them  nor  shall  they 
be  required  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  troops.” 

And  it  greatly  speaks  for  the  liberal  nature  of  the 
Islamic  faith  that  the  torch  of  tolerance  lit  by  the  Prophet 
was  kept  ^ming  by  his  successors  with  a  marked  consis¬ 
tency,  In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  the  proclamation  issued  by  Khalid  bin 
Walid  after  the  capitulation  of  Hita  that  the  Christians 
"shall  not  be  prevented  from  beating  their  Nakus  (drums) 
and  taking  out  their  crosses  on  occasions  of  festivals”  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  approval  and  sanction  of  Abu  Bakr,  the  first 
Caliph  of  Islam. 


The  Premiers  of  India  and  Pakistan  signing  the  agreement  on 
measures  to  deal  with  the  minority  problem  in  their  countries,  on 
April  8th  in  New  Delhi 


Similarly  the  Charter  granted  by  Caliph  Omar  at  the 
capitulation  of  Jerusalem  in  638  A.D.  reads: 

"  In  the  name  of  God  this  is  the  security  which  Omar  and 
the  servant  of  God  grants  to  the  people.  He  grants  to  all  security 
for  their  lives,  their  possessions,  their  churches  and  their  crosses 
and  for  all  that  concerns  their  religion.  Their  churches  shall  not 
be  changed  ipto  dwelling  places  nor  destroyed  .  .  .  nor  shall  any 
constraint  be  put  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  their  faith  nor 
shall  any  one  of  them  be  harmed.” 

Again  during  the  caliphate  of  Osman  we  find  the 
minorities  taking  pride  in  their  security  as  is  evident  from 
the  following: 

"  The  Arabs  do  not  attack  the  Christian  faith;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  help  us  in  our  religion;  they  respect  our  God  and  <  r 
Saints  and  bestow  gifts  on  our  churches  and  monasteries.” 

The  same  spirit  of  liberalism  and  benevolent  treatment 
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of  iTiiiioritirs  confimu'cl  unaliat»>(l  and  AH,  the  last  <'f  the 
Kepublican  caliphs,  went  even  so  far  to  declare  that  "  their 
blood  was  like  our  blood.” 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  argued  that  the  liberal  attitude 

of  Islam  towards  the  minorities  was  more  of  a  political 
necessary  than  a  genuine  desire  as  the  state  was  in 
the  process  of  formation  and  demanded  for  its  consolidation 
the  willing  allegiance  of  the  people.  But  this  argument 
loses  all  weight  if  one  reviews  the  non-military  aspects  of 

Islamic  expansion. 

During  the  period  of  greater  expansion  we  find  the 

same  spirit  of  liberalism  and  tolerance  characterising  the 

policies  and  ideals  of  the  caliphs  and  the  nobility.  The 
problem  of  minority  assumed  such  proportions  that  apart 


from  imlividual  attention,  organisetl  departnn  nts  wen  set 
up  to  look  after  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  minorities. 

Similarly  the  Indian  phase  of  Islamic  expansion  is  re¬ 
plete  with  records  of  bonevnlent  and  liberal  treatment  to¬ 
wards  the  minorities  in  general.  Akbar’s  reign  provides  a 
good  example  of  the  uplifting  of  the  minorities  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  level.  No  doubt,  there  were  cases  of  sliding 
back  but  these  were  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  view  of  such  a  heritage  it  is  improbable  to  expect 
that  Pakistan  will  act  otherwise.  If  the  minorities  are  faith¬ 
ful  citizens  of  Pakistan  and  helpful  towards  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  new-born  state,  generous  treatment  with  equal 

rights  and  privileges  is  more  than  assured.  "  Live  and  let 
live”  has  always  been  the  Islamic  motto. 
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THE  INDIAN  HERITAGE  IN  SOUTH-EASTERN  ASIA 

by  The  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.  Butler.,  M.P. 

{Chairman  of  The  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society) 


IN  the  period  of  relations  which  is  opening  up  between 
this  country,  India  and  Pakistan,  the  Royal  India  and 

Pakistan  Society  has  deliberately  been  attempting  to 

make  known  to  a  wider  public  the  cultural  contribution  of 
the  Eastern  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  South-East 
Asia  is  coming  more  and  more  into  the  political  and 
economic  consciousness  of  Western  statesmen  both  here  and 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  therefore  not  be  inappro¬ 
priate  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  South  East  and 
Further  Eastern  neighbours  of  the  Indian  continent  have 

been  influenced  by  the  history  and  tradition  of  Indian 
institutions  of  Art  and  Letters. 

When  Vincent  Smith  published  his  History  of  Fine 
Arts  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  1911,  he  said: 

"  The  extensive  and  long  continued  emigration  from  India 
to  the  Far  East,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  Indian  in¬ 
stitutions  and  art  in  the  countries  named,  would  constitute  one  of 
the  darkest  mysteries  of  history.  The  reality  of  the  debt  due  to 
India  by  those  distant  lands  is  attested  abundantly  by  material 
remains,  but  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  transmute  vague, 
conflicting  traditions  and  imperfectly  known  archaelogical  facts 
into  orderly  history,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  appear 
to  be  largely  insurmountable.” 

The  difficulties  are  there  still,  but  Vincent  Smith  would 

be  happy  to  know  that,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  a  number 

of  scholars— Dutch,  Indian,  French  and  English— a  deter¬ 
mined  attack  has  been  made  upon  them  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and,  though  many  precise  details  are  lacking, 
the  general  framework  of  the  problem  as  a  w'hole  has  been 
set  out  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  the  years  progress,  by  patient 

research  and  a  wider  scope  of  excavations  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned,  these  details  may  gradually  be  filled  in,  so 
that  in  the  end  the  part  played  by  India  in  peopling  the 
lands  of  South-East  Asia  and  educating  their  primitive  in¬ 
habitants  may  be  clearly  understood  by  the  whole  world. 

In  June  last.  Dr.  Reginald  le  May  delivered  the 
“Tagore”  lecture  to  the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 
on  "India’s  Contribution  to  the  Culture  of  South-East 
Asia.”  During  the  years  preceding  the  war.  Dr.  le  May 
delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  this  subject  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  and  followed  this  up  with  an¬ 
other  series  of  ten  lectures,  covering  the  whole  field  of  South 


Eastern  Asia — Burma,  Siam,  Malaya,  French  Indo-China, 
Java  and  Bali — at  London  University. 

A  great  debt  is  also  due  to  Professor  Georges  Coedes. 

until  recently  Director  of  the  French  School  of  the  Far 
East  at  Hanoi  in  Tonkin,  w’ho  in  1914  published  his  Histoire 
Ancienne  des  Etats  Hindouises  d’ Extreme  Orient.  His 
comprehensive  work  brings  up  to  date,  within  reasonable 
compass,  all  the  data  available  regarding  the  ancient  king¬ 
doms  in  Burma,  Siam,  Malaya,  French  Indo-China,  Java 
and  Sumatra,  whose  very  names  had  been  lost  and  are 

still  probably  unknown  to  all  but  the  initiated. 

These  lands  had  all  been  Hinduised,  even  as  far  east  as 
Borneo  and  Bali,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  it 
is  especially  noteworthy  that,  although  Indian  and  Chinese 
culture  met  on  the  borders  of  modern  Tonkin  and  Annam, 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  have  overlapped  or  to  have 
clashed.  Nowadays  the  peoples  are  either  Buddhist  or 

Mahommedan,  but  at  that  time  Mahomet  had  not  yet  arisen 
to  found  a  new  religion,  and  the  two  religions  which  came 
direct  from  India  were  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

Which  religion  came  first  cannot  be  stated  definitely, 
but,  if  ancient  accounts  are  true,  then  it  was  Buddhism. 

It  is  known  for  certain  that  the  great  Mauryan  emperor 

Asoka,  after  becoming  a  devout  Buddhist  himself,  sent 

Buddhist  missionaries,  including  his  son,  to  Ceylon  and 
founded  monasteries  on  that  island  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  sent  other  missionaries 
to  the  “Land  of  Gold,”  by  which  name  the  whole  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula  was  known;  Ptolemy  called  it  the 
“Golden  Chersonese."  No  remains  have  yet  been  tound 
in  Indonesia  which  can  be  linked  to  that  early  period,  but, 
owing  to  the  work  of  the  late  Paul  Pelliot,  a  noted  French 
scholar  who  translated  the  annals  of  the  Tang  and  other 
Chinese  dynasties,  and  also  of  Georges  Coedes,  a  whole 
flood  of  light  has  been  shed  on  the  Indianised  kingdoms 
of  Malaya  and  Indo-China,  which  were  flourishing  during 
the  first  millenium  of  the  Christian  era. 

During  this  period  all  the  neighbouring  states  sent  em¬ 
bassies  with  tribute  to  the  imperial  court  of  China  and, 
among  them,  from  the  third  centuiy  A.D.  onwards, 
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appeared  the  state  of  Funan  (a  Chinese  rendering  of  an  un- 
knowTi  Indonesian  name,  probably  Bnam,  which  in  old 
Cambodian  means  a  hill  or  a  mountain;  the  king  of  this 

country  was  known  as  “The  King  of  the  Mountain").  This 
state  occupied  the  region  of  the  modern  province  of  Cochin- 

china,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Khmer  (or  Cam¬ 
bodian)  empire,  which  stretched  westward  across  Indo- 
China  as  far  as  Burma  and  southward  halfway  down  the 
Malay  peninsula;  and  lasted  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tai,  or 

Siamese,  a  newcomer  from  the  north,  as  the  result  of  a 
hundred  years  war.  Funan  was  thoroughly  Indianised 

by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.  and,  from  Chinese 
accounts,  it  seems  that  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
were  practised. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  Indian  influence  came  from 
Southern  India,  from  the  Pallava  dynasty,  which  ruled 

along  the  eastern  seaboard  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  cen- 
turv’  and  has  left  some  remarkable  rock  sculptures, 

espec  ially  at  Mahabalipuram  near  Madras.  The  royal  family 
of  Funan  was  held  to  be  descended  from  the  union  of  an 
Indian  prince  and  a  Naga  princess,  and  this  was  a  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  Pallava  genealogy. 

.At  about  the  same  period  there  was  flourishing  in  Lower 

and  Central  Siam  a  state  which  the  Chinese  called  Tolopoti; 
but  which  can  be  restored  to  its  Sanskrit  form  of  Dvaravadi 

(or  “the  gate  of  the  river").  This  state  was  founded  by 
the  Mon  p)eople  from  Eastern  India,  who  also  settled  in 
Burma  (where  small  colonies  still  exist),  and  during  the 
last  thirty  years  some  very  remarkable  stone  sculptures 
have  been  excavated.  They  are  all  Buddhist  by  religion 

and  derive  directly  from  Gupta  prototypes  of  the  third  to 
fifth  centuries  A.D,  Except  for  an  almost  unique  specimen 
in  <}uartz,  and  a  superb  mask  in  stucco,  these  sculptures 
are  in  a  bluish  limestone,  and  in  the  best  figures  the  execu¬ 
tion  is  of  a  very  high  order.  The  finest  examples  known 
today  are  life-size  standing  images  of  the  Buddha  placed  in 
niches  outside  the  temple  of  Benchambopit  in  Bangkok, 
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built  by  King  Chulalongkom  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

A  most  mysterious  centre  of  Indian  culture  in  Siam 

lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  far  removed  from 

any  waterways  and  with  no  natural  advantages  of  site  or 

climate.  Here  some  of  tlie  very  finest  examples  of  purely 
Indian  sculpture  have  been  found,  which  cannot  be  later 
than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  which  show  a 
breadth  of  conception  and  a  skill  in  execution  only  given 
to  master-sculptors. 

In  Burma,  where  comparatively  little  archaeological 

work  has  been  carried  out  (compared  with  the  Dutch  in 

Java  and  the  French  in  Indochina),  the  sequence  of  events 

up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Burmese  in  the  eleventh  century 
is  not  very  clear.  The  country  was  occupied  by  the  Pyu, 
a  Tibeto-Burman  race  now  extinct  or  £issimilated  by  the 
Burmese  in  the  centre,  and  by  the  Mon  in  the  south. 
According  to  Harvey,  the  historian  of  Burma,  Hinayana 

Buddhism  was  introduced  from  Conjeevaram  near  Madras 

at  an  early  date,  but  the  Mahayana  form  was  also  prac¬ 
tised  as  was  Brahmanism  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
judging  by  the  finds  of  Brahmanical  gods.  With  the 
assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  kings  of  Pagan  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Hinayana  Buddhism  prevailed,  and 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  priests  from  India,  particularly 

Nalanda  in  Bihar,  fleeing  from  persecution  in  that  region. 
The  second  king  of  the  Pagan  dynasty,  Kyanzittha,  was 

responsible  for  restoring  the  famous  Buddhist  shrine  at 
Bodhgaya  in  Bihar,  where  the  Buddha  became  en¬ 
lightened. 

In  the  Malay  peninsula  the  situation  was  very  confused 

in  early  times,  but  from  actual  finds  and  from  the  Chinese 
annals  it  is  clear  that  there  were  a  number  of  smaU  Indian¬ 
ised  states  such  as  Tambralinga  on  the  east  coast,  Lang 
Ya  Hsiu  (or  Tennasserim)  on  the  west  coast,  and  Pan  Pan 
in  the  South.  It  is  from  the  latter  state  that  a  certain 
Kaundinya,  obeying  a  "voice  from  Heaven,”  crossed  over 
to  Funan  in  Indo-China  and  Indianised  the  kingdom  there. 
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There  was  Also  a  well-defined  route  across  the  peninsula 
from  Takua-Pa  (Takola  of  Ptolemy)  near  the  island  of 
Pukab  to  the  Bay  of  Bandon  on  the  east  coast.  Dr. 
Quaritch  Wales  has  followed  this  route  and  found  many 
traces  of  Indian  culture. 

In  the  eighth  century  a  powerful  state  arose,  of  the 
Sailendra  dynasty,  from  an  Indian  source  not  yet  hitherto 
clearly  identified,  who  conquered  Malaya  and  obtained 
sovereignty  over  Java  and  Sumatra  as  well.  They  have 
left  behind  some  remarkably  fine  statuary  in  bronze,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Pala  kingdom  of  Bengal  and 
Bihar.  This  kingdom,  which  was  “discovered"  by  Coedes 
as  late  as  1918,  is  now  known  as  Srivijaya.  It  is  to  the 
dynasty  of  Sailendra  that  we  owe  the  building  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Borobodur  in  the  heart  of  Java,  and  many  smaller 
but  architecturally  satisfying  shrines  throughout  that  region 
and  the  Dieng  plateau. 


Finally,  'we  return  to  Indo-China  where  we  can  still 
gaze  and  wonder  at  the  creations  of  the  Khmer  empire  in 
Cambodia,  culminating  in  that  masterpiece  of  architecture, 
the  great  temple  at  Angkor.  There  it  stands,  with  its  five 
great  towers,  half  a  mile  in  circumference — large  enough, 
indeed,  to  contain  Canterbury  Cathedral  ten  times — and  its 
grey  stones  covered  with  the  most  intricate  scenes  and  pat¬ 
terns.  If  ever  the  w’ork  of  man  was  the  embodiment  of 
"majesty,  might,  dominion  and  pow'er,”  it  is  Angkor  Wat, 
and,  when  one  remembers  that  it  stood,  with  the  jungle 
growing  up  around  it,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  without 
any  care  or  maintenance,  and  that,  when  the  French  took 
it  over  in  1907,  although  it  took  them  three  years  to 
"desengager”  the  building,  they  had  practically  no  con¬ 
structional  work  to  do,  one  can  only  remain  amazed  at  the 
technical  skill  of  the  "  barbarian  "  architect-masons  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  erection. 


SHANGHAI  FACES  RUIN 


by  O.  M.  Green 


WHEN  the  Communists  were  advancing  on  Shanghai 
an  eight-point  programme  to  its  inhabitants  was  pub¬ 
lished,  signed  by  Mao  Tze-tung  and  General  Chu 
Teh,  in  which  one  clause  expressly  promised  the  foreign 
merchants  that,  if  they  obeyed  the  law'  and  kept  out  of 
politics,  their  rights  and  freedom  to  trade  as  of  yore  would 
be  safeguarded. 


have  proved  a  dead  letter.  Penal  taxation  and  enforced 
contributions  to  the  Communist’s  victory  loan,  added  to 
other  losses,  have  reduced  the  merchants  to  the  point  that 
they  see  no  way  now  but  to  cut  their  losses,  liquidate 
and  leave.  But  the  exorbitant  payments  demanded  by  the 
Communists  for  permission  to  liquidate  may  deny  even  this 
refuge. 


With  Shanghai  under  the  Red  Army  the  promise 
seemed  likely  to  be  kept.  The  perfect  behaviour  of  the 
troops  evoked  loud  praise;  the  marked  contrast  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  administration  with  the  gross  corruption  and  in¬ 
eptitude  of  the  Kuomintang  raised  bright  hopes.  But  the 
Red  Army  has  been  replaced  by  politicians.  Hop)e  has 
given  way  to  despair.  Today  the  plain  truth  is  that 
Shanghai  is  facing  ruin. 


The  first  blow  was  the  Nationalist  blockade,  which  has 
been  steadily  intensified  since  it  first  began  last  June:  in 
particular,  the  heavy  air  raid  on  the  Shanghai  Power  Co.’s 
works  on  Feb.  6  has  brought  most  of  the  big  industries  to 
a  standstill.  Even  last  autumn  the  merchants  believed  that, 
if  the  blockade  were  broken,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But 
now  it  is  the  Communist  rule  which  chiefly  darkens  the 
whole  outlook  of  what  was  once  the  greatest  commercial 
financial  and  trading  city  of  the  Far  East. 


Stocks  accumulated  before  the  Communists  came  are 
exhausted  and  nothing  is  coming  in.  The  once  crowded 
river  is  empty,  the  busy  wharves  idle,  the  godowns  bare. 
But  though  the  business  men  do  not  earn  a  penny  they 
are  compelled  to  continue  paying  their  Chinese  staffs.  For 
ten  months  past  about  £350,000  a  month  have  been  re¬ 
mitted  to  them  from  England  or  Hongkong  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Even  the  strongest  firms  will  soon  be  unable  to  bear 
this  drain.  The  Communist  rules  for  labour  and  capital, 
which  seem  to  contain  some  protection  for  the  merchant. 


British  recognition  of  Peking  has  not  done  British  in¬ 
terests  in  China  a  scrap  of  good  and  there  are  few,  if  any, 
now'  who  believe  that  it  ever  will.  In  over  three  months 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hutchison,  sent  to  Peking  to  discuss  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations,  has  (at  the  time  of  writing) 
had  only  three  interviews  with  junior  officials.  He  has  not 
seen  Chou  En-lai,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  nothing  de¬ 
finite  has  yet  emerged  as  regards  the  exchange  of  ambassa¬ 
dors.  The  Foreign  Office  continue  to  submit  tamely  to 
this  insulting  behaviour,  hoping  that  the  Communists  may 
suddenly  agree  to  exchange  ambassadors,  as  they  have  done 
with  India.  They  may,  before  this  article  appears.  But 
it  is  an  ugly  circumstance  that  on  March  17  (the  day  of 
Mr.  Hutchison’s  last  interview)  a  virulent  article  appeared 
in  the  Peking  papers  accusing  Great  Britain  of  being  associ¬ 
ated  with  America  in  a  vast  spy  and  saboteur  organisation 
with  headquarters  in  Hongkong  to  destroy  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism;  and  that  the  Communists  have  chosen  this 
moment  to  seize  part  of  the  British  Embassy  grounds  in 
Peking,  secured  to  us  by  the  1943  Treaty. 


Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  reix)rted  issue 
among  the  Communists  between  moderates  who  favour  fair 
relations  with  the  West  and  the  so-called  “internationals,” 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  extreme  pro-Russian  intel¬ 
lectuals,  led  by  Liu  Shao-chi,  the  second  most  powerful  man 
in  Peking,  and  Li  Li-san,  formerly  governor  in  Manchuria, 
are  completely  in  the  saddle.  This  is  the  class,  born  of 
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Chinese  students  trained  in  Moscow  as  far  back  as  1917, 
who  founded  Communism  in  China.  They  cleverly  used 
the  peasants  for  their  ends,  but  Communism  was  never 
peasant-bom,  the  agrarian  revolt  as  it  was  glibly  described 
by  fellow-travellers  abroad.  Since  1911  China  has  tried 
one  sort  of  foreign  government  under  the  American-inspired 
Kuomintang,  and  is  now  trying  another  taken  from  Russia, 
which  ultimately  will  fail,  like  the  K.M.T.,  because  it  is 
foreign.  When  that  will  be  no  one  can  say.  For  the 
moment  the  pro-Russians  are  supreme,  and,  as  Shanghai 
and  Mr.  Hutchison  kicking  his  heels  about  Peking  show, 
in  a  most  unpleasant  mood. 

The  immediate  question  is  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  save  Shanghai,  which  represents  at  least  iito  mil¬ 
lions’  worth  of  British  capital.  The  merchants  obviously 
are  helpless,  but  the  Government  is  not. 

Although  the  Communists  buy  nothing  from  us  that 
they  can  get  from  Russia,  their  State  bureaux  are  selling 


to  US  quantities  of  China’s  classic  exports — hides,  bristles, 
soya  beans,  etc. — representing  much  foreign  exchange 
(about  ;fi3,ooo,ooo  last  year)  which  is  their  great  need — as 
witness  their  currency  inflation,  PB  $64,400  to  the  £.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Hutchison  ^ould  not  tell  the 
Communists  plainly  that,  unless  they  give  our  nationals 
the  same  fair  treatment  and  freedom  to  trade  that  Chinese 
enjoy  in  England,  we  shall  stop  buying  their  produce  which, 
with  the  world  increase  in  general  productivity,  we  can 
easily  get  elsewhere? 

No  doubt  that  would  be  a  gamble,  but  far  less  so  than 
recognition,  which  the  Communists  regarded  merely  as 
proof  of  our  dependence  on  China.  To  stop  buying  from 
them  would  mean  for  them  a  serious  loss.  If  it  failed  in 
its  purpose,  we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  convince  Peking  that  it  cannot  with  im¬ 
punity  treat  Great  Britain  and  her  nationals  with  its  present 
rudeness  and  oppressiveness. 


Public  rejoicings  in  Bangkok  during  the  wedding 
celebrations  of  Thailand's  new  King,  23-year-old 
Phumiphon  Adulet  who  married  Princess  M.  R. 
Sirikit  Kitiyakara  the  daughter  of  Thailand's 
Ambassador  to  London,  on  April  28th.  Thete 
classical  dances,  as  pictured  here,  were  performed 
not  only  in  the  Palace  courts,  but  also  in  public 
squares  of  Thailand's  towns  and  villages. 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Chinese  Constitution 

Sir, — As  I  have  just  completed  a  relatively  long  scheme 
of  research  on  the  background  of  the  Chinese  Constitution 
(1913-1937),  I  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Mervyn  Jones’s 
article  "Guiding  lines  of  the  New  China”  and  in  Mr.  O.  M. 
Green’s  criticism  of  Mr.  Jones’s  approach. 

I  must  make  it  clear  that,  in  both  cases,  I  became 
interested  in  the  inferences  that  could  be  drawn.  Reading 
Mr.  Green’s  letter  one  is  given  to  understand  that  a  Chinese 
Constitution,  if  based  on  the  Common  Programme,  would 
not  be  as  democratic  an  instrument  as  the  Constitution 
erected  on  the  “Wu  draft.”  The  former  would  back  a 
dictatorship. 

The  lengthy,  sordid  and  procrastinating  history  of 
K.M.T.  Party  nile  appears  as  aptly  described  by  Mr. 
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Green’s  own  statement — which  he,  however,  applies  to  the 
Mao  Tze-tnng  G<?vermnent  •  ''  .  totalitarian  government 

by  a  small  clique,  reaching  out  into  every  detail.” 

Mr.  Green  states  that,  for  23  years,  he  watched  the 
emancipation  of  Chinese  women,  the  multiplication  of 
schools,  the  entry  of  girls  in  everj'  walk  of  life.  He  might 
have  done  so  but,  with  all  due  respect  may  one  suggest, 
from  the  comfortable  chaise-longue  of  the  Eurojjean  Club 
on  the  Bund. 

Those  Europeans  who  lived  with  the  p)eople,  near  the 
coastal  towns  and  moved  further  inland  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  been  before,  and  who  were  willing  to  see 
the  socio-political  history  of  China  in  its  true  perspective, 
will  relate  a  different  story.  A  story  of  chronic  illiteracy, 
of  immense  poverty  and  disease,  of  central  Governmental 
corruption  and  of  exploitation  of  the  labour  of  women  and 
children. 

The  Law  of  which  Mr.  Green  speaks  was  never,  from 
1927  onward,  the  Law  backed  by  the  will  of  the  People. 
It  was  the  rule  of  a  Partv :  i.e.,  Chiangs,  Soongs,  Kungs  and 
Chens  (vide  the  latest  U.S.A.  White  Paper  on  China).  1 
also  suggest  a  reading  of  Gerald  Winfield  and  John  Fair- 
bank. 

Like  many  other  authors  who  see  their  China  behind 
the  smoked  glasses  of  the  past — a  past  of  willow  patterns, 
benevolent  sages,  status  quo  and  extrality — Mr.  Green  has 
not  realised  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Chinese  people  are 
politically  awake  and  that  they  might  know  better  than  all 
their  would-be  Western  mentors,  under  what  typ>e  of 
Government  they  want  to  live.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  because  a  centralised  Government  of  the  Mao  Tze- 
tung  type  would  never  be  suitable  to  England  or  Australia, 
that  it  might  not,  therefore,  be  suitable  for  China.  How 
often  has  the  mistake  been  made  of  judging  the  East  from 
the  Western  viewpoint? 

Mr.  Green  suggests  that  Mr.  Jones  may  be  rather  naive 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Common  Programme.  I  suggest 
that  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot.  Mr.  Green  appears  as 
altogether  naive  when  he  talks  of  women  voting  equally 
with  men.  This  was  probably  so,  but  consider  that  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  voting  population  went  to  the 
polls  and  that  one  hundred  popularly  elected  members  of 
the  Assembly  were  kept  under  house  arrest  on  the  day  the 
Assembly  met ! 

Ironically  enough,  the  Assembly  (composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  previously  chosen  by  the  K.M.T.  and  its  provincial 
branches)  was  asked  to  take  an  oath  "to  uphold  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  exercise  their  powers  to  protect  the  mil  of 
the  People"  \  Yours,  etc., 

Charles  Gamba. 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Civil  Liberty  in  India 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  “  Suppression 
of  Civil  Liberty  in  India,”  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Ghosh,  in  your 
March  issue,  and  I  agree  heartily  with  his  statements  of 
fact  as  well  as  his  interpretation  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
present  rulers  of  India.  The  nationalist  Press  and  politi¬ 
cians  claim  the  Constitution  of  India  as  the  ninth  wonder 
as  your  contributor  states;  Mr.  Ghosh  might  have  well 
described  the  Constitution  as  a  nine  days’  wonder.  Its 
defects  are  slowly  being  discovered.  The  fundamentad 
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rights  so  gloriously  described  as  assuring  the  Indian  citizen 
his  rights,  are  broken  by  the  Executive.  If  any  particulaf 
citizen  becomes  a  victim  of  the  wrath  of  the  local  or  highej 
official,  incarceration  without  trial  may  be  his  fate.  The 
legislatures  (Union  and  State)  pass  f>eriodically  fresh  enact¬ 
ments  for  arrest  and  detention  of  persons  suspected  of  sub¬ 
versive  activities  without  trial.  Subversive  activities  are 
not  defined  and  the  expression  could  cover  a  multitude  of 
cases:  the  evidence  against  the  offender  is  unknown  to  him. 

He  may  make  his  representations  to  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  packed  generally  with  Government  nominees 
and  which  will  gener^ly  be  led  by  evidence  furnished  by 
the  agents  of  the  Governments.  The  Courts  may  and  do 
interfere  sometimes  in  appropriate  cases,  declaring  that  pat- 
ticular  individuals  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  legislation  under  which  they  are  detained;  they  have 
often  declared  that  particular  enactments  are  invalid  and 
unconstitutional.  The  Calcutta  High  Court  in  a  Special 
Bench  decision  and  the  Madras  High  Court  in  a  Division 
Bench  decision  have  held  local  enactments  to  be  ultra  vires. 

The  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  released;  they  had  poor  I 
satisfaction,  as  they  were  re-arrested  imder  the  Union 
Legislation,  the  Preventive  Detention  Act,  1950.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  leaders  of  the  Hindu  Maha-Sabha  were 
detained.  The  Constitution  may  have  inscribed  in  it  all 
the  fundamental  rights,  but  the  men  who  administer  the 
Security  Laws  seem  to  have  little  respect  for  either  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  they  have  sworn  to  defend,  or  for  those  i 
unfortunate  human  beings  whose  misfortune  to  differ  from 
the  powers  that  be  brings  them  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Security  Acts  or  the  Preventive  Detention  Act,  1950. 

Yours,  etc., 

U.  V.  Seetaramaiya,  B.A.,  B.L. 
Mallesweram,  Bangalore.  ■ 

English  Made  Easy 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  review  of  our  book  “  Why  not 
English?”  by  Peter  D.  Ridge-Beedle,  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  February,  your  remarks  are  quite  apposite  but 
they  referred  to  the  BEDEL  Alphabet  as  it  affects  this 
country.  Your  reviewer  has  omitted  to  deal  with  the  use 
of  the  BEDEL  Alphabet  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
your  paper  and  its  readers.  This  is  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  it  people  in  the  East  can  learn  English  far  more  quickly 
and  easily  than  they  can  do  at  present.  They  can  then 
speak  to  one  another  in  English  and  write  to  one  another  I 
in  the  BEDEL  Alphabet  without  concerning  themselves  I 
with  our  standard  spelling  although,  incidentally,  theyk 
would  be  able  to  read  it.  If  you  consider  what  this  means  1 
to  India  with  her  225  different  languages  it  is  tremendous. 

As  Mr.  Nehru  said,  the  knowledge  of  English  is  at  preseiit 
confined  to  the  61ite  but,  with  the  BEDEL  Alphabet,  it 
would  then  reach  all  the  350,000,000  who  live  in  India. 
Needless  to  say,  people  in  India  who  have  mastered  the 
BEDEL  Alphabet  could  communicate  with  people  in  Africa, 
say,  or  elsewhere  who  had  also  mastered  it.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  East,  in  this  respect,  we  think  you  will  agree 
are  simply  stupendous. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  Starrett. 

The  Stratford  Press,  116  Hop>e  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2. 
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A  NEW 
TYRE 

DESERVES 
A  NEW 
DUNLOP 
TUBE 


Dunlop  Fort  tyres  have 
great  skid -resistance  and 
road-holding  powers.  Their 
tread  is  wider  and  flatter, 
the  pattern  persists  to  the 
last,  and  they’re  silent 
running.  Fit  Dunlop.  Fort 
—  they’re  as  good  as  they 
look,  and  provide  more  miles 
for  your  money. 


Extra  miles 
in  every 


DUNLOP 

FORT  TYRES 

8u//^  for  the  Job 


Eastbiw  WolUJj,  May.  rgjo 


FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Latest  Estimate  of  India's  Population 

India's  population  on  March  i,  1950,  has  been  officially 
estimated  at  347,340,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
38,570,000  over  1941,  when  the  last  census  was  held.  The 
estimates,  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  the 
elections  to  the  Central  and  State  Legislatures  under  the 
new  Constitution,  are  based  on  scientific  calculation.  The 
previous  five  decennial  censuses  and  vital  statistics  for  years 
since  1941  provided  basic  data.  Uttar  Pradesh  headis  the 
population  list  with  61,620,000.  Next  comes  Madras 
(54,290,000),  followed  by  Bihar  (39,420,000)  and  Bombay 
(32,6^,000).  The  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is 
3,190,000.  Due  allowances  were  made  in  the  calculations 
for  the  movement  of  refugees.  The  estimates  for  12  States 
have  also  been  compared  with  the  electoral  rolls  prepared 
by  them.  The  Census  Commissioner  believes  that  the 
estimates  are  almost  fully  accurate  and  will  not  vary  from 
the  actual  census  by  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Prohibition  in  East  Pakistan 

East  Pakistan  has  introduced  prohibition  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  month.  Loss  of  revenue  is  expected  to  be 
made  up  by  new  taxation.  Permits,  however,  will  be  issued 
to  those  who  are  not  forbidden  to  take  alcohol  for  religious 
reasons.  Previously  there  has  been  prohibition  on  Fridays 
only. 

Infantile  Paralysis  in  India 

Praise  for  the  documentary  film  about  infantile 
paralysis  made  by  Indian  Documentary  Films  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  by  Winifred  Holmes  in  our  April  issue, 
has  been  furthcoming  from  a  team  of  specialists  in  this 
disease  which  had  been  sent  by  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion  to  India  following  an  epidemic  in  Bombay  last  year. 
The  team  has  lately  reported  that  infantile  paralysis  has 
been  present  in  India  for  at  least  50  years.  Dr.  Nephi  N. 
Kezerian,  from  the  John  Hopkins  M^ical  Centre  in  Balti¬ 
more,  who  headed  the  mission  has  stated  that  his  observa¬ 
tions  lead  him  to  believe  that  infantile  paralysis  accounts  for 
considerably  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  crippling  of 
Indian  children.  Last  year,  in  particular  in  Bombay  and 
Delhi,  several  epidemics  led  the  W.H.O.  to  provide  emer¬ 
gency  aid  by  sending  iron  lungs  by  air.  Later,  at  the 
request  of  the  Indian  Government,  a  three-man  team  was 
despatched  on  a  two  month  visit  in  order  to  suggest  an 
adequate  national  programme  in  this  field. 

The  resulting  recommendations  include  the  formation 
of  training  centres  in  the  major  cities  to  train  students 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  present,  there  are  too  few 
orthopaedic  surgeons  in  the  country  and  the  profession  of 
physical  therapy  is  non-existent. 

The  Macassar  Revolt 

On  April  5,  rebel  troops  under  Captain  Andi  Abdul, 
26  year  old  ex-paratroop>er  colleague  of  "  Turk  "  Westerling, 
seized  the  small  Federal  garrison  of  Macassar,  Celebes,  the 
capital  of  East  Indonesia,  and  took  over  the  town.  The 
insurgents  consisted  of  former  members  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  Army  (K.N.I.L.)  who  had  a  week  previously 
joined  the  Federal  Indonesian  Army,  and  of  K.N.I.L.  troops 


awaiting  transfer  to  the  latter.  Their  numbers  have  been 
estimated  as  between  150  and  4,000.  The  purpose  of  the 
rebellion  was  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a,  consigiunent  of 
Federal  Troops  sent  from  Djakarta,  the  Federal  Capital,  to 
relieve  the  garrison.  The  insurgents  feared  that  the  new 
troops,  which  consisted  of  soldiers  from  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  had  been  sent  to  enforce  the  incorporation  of 
East  Indonesia  into  the  Republic.  For  eight  days  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  the  incident  peacefully,  but  on  April  13, 
President  Sukarno  was  forced  to  issue  an  order  to  Federal 
Troops  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The  Indonesian 
Government,  the  President  continued,  had  been  very 
patient  with  this  young  officer  "  whose  name  he  did  not  wish 
to  mention”  who  was  a  liar  and  a  traitor  and  who  would 
be  punished  under  military  law.  Immediately  after  the 
President’s  speech,  the  Sultan  of  Jogjakarta,  who  is  Minister 
of  Defence,  stated  that  the  President’s  orders  would  be  im¬ 
plemented.  He  recalled  that  Capt.  Aziz  had  pledged  his 


Alii  ^eft)  surrounded  by  bodyguard^ 


allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  that  he  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  rebel. 
Next  day  Aziz  was  forced  to  give  himself  up  and  arrived 
in  Djakarta  by  air. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  Indonesia 
in  December,  1949,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  consisted  of  sixteen  constituent  States  and 
Autonomous  Territories,  of  which  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
(Jogjakarta)  was  only  one.  Since  then,  however,  a  number 
of  States  and  Territories  have  decided  to  incorporate  with 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  It  was  a  move  like  this  which 
the  Aziz  revolt  tried  to  prevent.  The  reason  for  joining  the 
Jogjakarta  Republic  has  been  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
Federal  Government  in  Indonesia  before  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  is  considered  to  be  unwieldy  and  inefficient. 
The  participant  States  each  have  a  President,  a  Cabinet  and 
representative  bodies.  The  powers  and  authority  of  the;* 
organs  of  state  government  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  tfe 
existence  of  this  form  of  administration  is  expensive  and 
difficult  of  co-ordination. 


No  maner  where  Hercules  bicycles  go,  they  are  the  most 
suitable  for  local  conditions.  This  is  because  Hercules  experts 
and  technicians  are  constantly  studying,  as  they  have  for 
years,  the  special  cycling  needs  of  every  country.  In  the  great 
Development  Departments  of  the  Hercules  Factories,  scien¬ 
tific  research  is  embodied  in  superb  new  Hercules  models.  | 

Latest  designs,  finest  quality  materials  and  matchless  crafts-  i 
manship,  have  made  Hercules  the  world’s  favourite  bicycle.  ^ 

HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  BotuUrized  sttel  prevtnts  rust—  | 

High-lustrt  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful  finish  —  Safest- 
ever  brakes — Comfortable  saddle  —  Super  fittings  available,  such  as 
Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro-Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 

The  TT^  Te^) 

Hercules 

TMi  MaR«uin  eveu  a  Horet  eo.  ltd.,  mrmimomah.  wtataw 
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Cultural  Mission 

Sir  Eugen  Millington-Drake,  on  his 
return  from 
the  cultural 
mission  he 
undertook  on 
behalf  of  the 
Royal  India 
and  Pakistan 
Society,  ad¬ 
dressed  mem¬ 
bers  on  April 
11,  under  the 
chairmanship 
of  Sir  William 
Barton.  He 
spoke  of  the  literary  renaissance  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  and 
gave  examples  of  their  poetry.  He 
stated  that  the  English  language  had 
a  great  part  to  play  in  the  cultural 
movements  of  these  countries.  Sir 
Eugen  visited  Colombo,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Lord  Soulbury,  and 
proceeded  after  an  extensive  tour  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  Burma,  Viet 
Nam,  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
lecture  on  cultural  subjects  of  the  East 
to  audiences  all  over  Britain. 


Mahayana  Buddhism 
Professor  T.  R.  V.  Murti,  M.A.,  lec¬ 
turer  on  Philosophy  at  Cambridge 
University,  gave  a  talk  on  Mahayana 
Buddhism  on  April  3,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  India  and  Pakis- 
ton  Society. 

The  lecturer  expounded  on  the  early 
history,  development  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Mahayana  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  lands  it 
penetrated,  its  rise  being  comparable 
to  that  of  Christianity:  it.s  thousand 
years  influence  on  Indian  thought  and 
population,  of  which  one  third  adop¬ 
ted  Mahayana  as  its  religion.  Profes¬ 
sor  Murti  maintained  that  Mahayana 
could  only  be  understood  in  context 
with  Buddhism'  and  vice  versa,  and 
that  it  was  in  fact  “  the  heart  of  Bud- 
dhisrm”  In  his  consideration  of 
Mabayana  and  Thera  Vada,  the  lat-,. 


ter  being  the  original  Teaching  of  the 
Buddha,  it  was  obvious  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Murti  viewed  Thera  Vada  from  the 
standpoint  of  Vedanta  and  Christi¬ 
anity:  therefore  his  presentation  was 
limited  and  lacked  the  accents  of 
authenticity.  Mahayana  is  essentially 
a  religion,  in  which  Salvation  is  at¬ 
tained  by  Faith,  whereas  Thera  Vada 
is  a  Science  of  Life,  by  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  has  to  work  out  his  own  Sal¬ 
vation.  Also  Buddhists  cannot  affirm 
that  “  Mahayana  is  the  heart  of 
Buddhism,”  as  in  fact  many  "ortho¬ 
dox”  Buddhists  maintain  that 
Mahayana  is  not  Buddhism  at  all. 
When  the  speaker  referred  to  the 
silence  of  the  Buddha  in  the  matter  of 
the  "14  Inexplicables”  as  "evidence" 
of  His  “uncertainty,”  it  was  obvious 
that  the  lecturer  has  not  probed  deeply 
enough  into  the  teachings.  He  is  a 
scholar,  and  while  scholarship  may 
accumulate  knowledge,  it  leaves 
realisation  untouched.  However,  a 
few  clear,  precise  and  before  all,  un¬ 
prejudiced  words  from  Mr.  Christmas 
Humphreys,  K.C.,  President  of  the 
Buddhist  Society  of  London,  who  has 
studied  Buddhism  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  and  written  numerable  note¬ 
worthy  books  on  the  subject,  were 
sufficient  to  dispel  any  fundamental 
misunderstanding  that  might  have 
been  received  while  listening  to  the 
lecturer’s  address. 


Asian  Artists’  Exhibition 

The  dilemma  of  the  Asian  artist 
whose  tradition,  broken  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Western  conceptions  of  art, 
cannot  any  longer  nourish  his  creative 
impulses,  was  seen  in  an  Exhibition 
of  Asian  artists  in  London  at  the  new 
Asian  Institute.  Different  artists 
tackle  this  dilemma  in  different  ways: 
some  more  successfully  than  others. 
In  cases  where  traditions  have  not 
been  broken,  only  assailed,  it  would 
seem  at  first  glance  that  these  artists 
are  the  lucky  ones,  but  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  A  pro¬ 
cess  of  attrition  has  gone  on,  weaken¬ 
ing  what  was  once  bold  and  sure,  so 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the 
artist  who  is  forced  to  find  an  entirely 
new  formula  is  the  more  fortunate.  He 
either  sinks  or  swims — succeeds  or 
fails.  He  has  to  take  his  place  in  the 
international  company  of  modem 
artists  without  relying  on  the  popular 
appeal  of  regionalism. 


Sir  Eugen  Millington- 
Drake 
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The  proof  of  this  contention  jjt 
deafly  shown  in  this  Exhibition.  Thr 
most  outstanding  e.xhibitor  is  the  In^ 
dian  sculptor  and  painter,  Chintamotii 
Kar,  whose  latest  work  is  essentially 
his  own,  an  evolution  from  his  own 
search  for  a  satisfactoty  expression  of 
his  plastic  impulse.  His  break  with 
Indian  tradition  is  complete;  and  yet 
in  essence  his  work  is  truly  Indian  as 
the  Indians  are  among  the  greatest 
sculptors  in  the  world  and  their  sense 
of  plastic  form  is  remarkable.  More¬ 
over  his  work  has  that  feeling  for 
unity  and  the  flow  of  life  which  is 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  Indian  ethos, 
and  m  this  he  differs  from  Western 
sculptors  of  today,  whpse  work  has  a 
mote  explosive  and  disruptive  quality. 

In  painting  it  would  seem  that  Kar, 
for  all  his  undoubted  proficiency,  has 
never  found  the  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  dilemma.  His  pictures  have  no 
personal  signature  to  them.  But  his 
sculpture  is  growing  and  maturing 
each  year  and  the  three  pieces  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Institute  have  a  power 
and  certainty  which  tempts  one  to 
predict  that  modern  India  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  sculptor  worthy  of  the  great 
anonymous  craftsmen  of  the  ist  to  the 
6th  centuries  A.D. 

The  Indian  painter,  A.  D.  Thomas, 
w'hose  ability  and  feeling  for  paint 
make  him  an  outstanding  artist,  has 
tried  to  solve  his  problem  differently. 
He  has  studied  in  Italy  and  Italian 
painting  has  nurtured  him,  yet  there 
is  something  of  the  Tagore  school  in 
his  work  too.  His  portrait  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  is  sensitive  and  conveys  both 
happiness  and  spirituality,  and  his 
large  canvas;  "Returning  Home,”  has 
great  beauty,  and  should  adorn  a  pub¬ 
lic  gallery.  But  there  is  a  feeling  of 
sadness  and  resignation  about  his  work 
which  makes  one  wish  that  he  could 
battle  his  way  into  another  phase  of 
exnression;  struggle  to  find  a  new 
solution  to  his  problem  because  only 
in  this  w’ay  can  he  hope  to  make  an 
original  and  personal  contribution  to 
modern  art. 

The  three  artists  from  Ceylon,  Stan-  P 
ley  Abeyasinghe,  Susila  Fernando  and 
P.  H.  D.  S.  Wic'kramaratna,  contri¬ 
bute  some  arresting  paintings  which 
have  vitality  and  an  individuality  of 
their  own.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  fuse 
modern  impressionist  technique  with 
the  Ceylonese  traditional  mural  work 
of  Sigiriya  and  other  cave  temples — a 
tradition  of  subtlety  and  high  accom- 
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Easily  —  I’ll  fly  at  once! 


Competition  in  today’s  rapidly  chanxing  markets  waits  for  no  man.  Buyers  and 
sellers  with  overseas  interests  know  that  a  decision  made  today  in  Egypt,  South 
America  or  South  .Africa,  for  example,  may  mean  flying  there  tomorrow. 
They  know,  too,  that  175,000  miles  of  Speedbird  routes  to  51  countries  on  all 
fix  continents  enable  them  to  fly  without  delay,  swiftly  and  in  comfort  —  on  one 
ticket  all  the  way.  Complimentary  meals  are  served  en  route.  No  tips  or  extras 
for  prompt,  courteous  attention.  It’s  part  of  B.O.A.C.’s  31 -year-old  tradition 
of  Speedbird  service  and  experience. 

No  charge  for  advice,  information  or  bookings  by  Speedbird  to  all 
six  contimnts  at  your  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent  or 
B.O.A.C.,  Airways  Terminal,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London, 

S.  W.i.  Telephone;  Victoria  2323. 


BKITISH  OVP.RSRAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION  WITH  QANTAS  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS  LTD.,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS  .AND  TAsMAN  ItadPlRE  AUtWAYR  LTD. 


the  war  and  subsequently  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  is  a  natural 
painter  and  illustrator  and  in  painting 
he  can  find  relaxation  from  worldly 
responsibilities  and  cares.  His  work 
expresses  the  peaceful  outlook  of  the 
Buddhist  world. 


plishment.  Stanley  Abeyasinghe’s 
pictures  are  the  most  interesting  and 
arresting  in  the  Exhibition  and  one  Is 
tempted  to  suggest  that  they  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  new  school  of  Asian 
art  coming  into  being  in  Ceylon  which 
is  capable  to  producing  pictures  of 
vitality  and  individuality  that  are 
works  of  art  in  a  world  sense,  yet  have 
a  national  characteristic  of  their  own. 

The  Chinese  painting  exhibited 
shows  no  break  with  tradition,  but 
although  it  is  charming,  it  has  suffered 
from  the  process  of  attrition  and 
weakening,  so  that  it  has  nothing  of 
the  strong  vitality  of  the  Ceylonese 
work.  The  formula  needs  a  new  im¬ 
pulse,  perhaps  scenes  and  emotions  of 
modern  life  will  provide  it,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  it  in  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  most  lively  of  the  paintings 
of  the  three  Chinese  artists  exhibited 
was  "Fish,”  a  water-colour  of  a  shoal 
of  tiny  fish  diving  and  darting  through 
reeds  by  Chang  Chien-ying.  There  is 
life  and  the  flash  of  quick  movement 
there  which  the  other  paintings  lack. 

Japan  was  represented  by  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Tatsuo  Ishida,  made  out  of 
cut  cigarette  packages  in  gay  colours 
—a  novel  kind  of  gouache. 


Of  the  two  Burmese  artists  whose 
work  was  represented,  U  San  Win  is 
the  most  distinguished.  His  work  is 
influenced  strongly  by  Western  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  delightfully  accom¬ 
plished  and  shows  a  real  love  for  his 
native  land.  He  is  Head  of  the  Art 
Department  of  Burma  and  has  won 
many  academic  distinctions  for  his  New  British  Envoy  to  Burma 

painting.  His  young  countryman,  U  Richard  Laneford  Sneaiel 

Khin  Maung,  shows  promise,  using  ^‘^nara  i^angiora 

paint  with  gaiety  and  freedom  and  re- 
joicing  in  the  rich  colours  of  Burma 

Indonesia  had  two  artists  exhibit- 

ing,  Otto  Diaya  and  Salin,  whose  Office  1 

work  had  originality.  ^ 

Viet-Nam  had  one,  Vu  Cao  Dam,  British 

working  for  the  most  part  in  Paris,  bassad 

whose  lovely  picture  "Serenity,”  Burma 

although  it  owes  much  to  French  jj^  cessioi 

painting  of  the  last  century,  is  essen-  Mr  R  L  SPeattf.,  J- 

tially  Vietnamese  in  its  restraint  and  -  •  ■  •  p  f'.-  ^ 

subtlety.  up  his  new  post  as  Assistant 

Finally,  there  were  the  interesting  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  OfB 
paintings  of  two  Thai  artists,  exhibited  the  age  of  44,  Mr.  Spea 

for  the  first  time.  H.S.H.  Prince  Britain’s  youngest  Ambassad< 
Svasti  and  Smansnid  Svasti.  Prince  joined  the  diplomatic  service 
Svasti,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  and  has  served  in  Hungary, 
Resistance  Movement  in  Siam  during  and  Egypt. 
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UNITED  ASIA 

INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  OF 
ASIAN  AFFAIRS 

ASIA  is  on  the  march.  Never  was  need 
greater  to  understand  her.  For  today 
Asia  has  become  a  unique  factor  and  a 
forc"  to  reckon  with  in  international  life. 
UNITED  ASIA  today,  in  its  second  year, 
continues  its  record  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  Asian  understanding,  through  a 
depict'on  of  her  art  and  culture,  literature 
and  life,  economics  and  politics. 

Magazines  that  deal  with  Asia  today  are 
few.  Fewer  still  are  those  which  cover 
Asian  life,  thought  and  activity, 
accurately,  effectively  and  objectively. 

NO  ONE  WHO  WANTS  TO  KNOW  THE 
ASIA  OF  TODAY  CAN  DO  WITHOUT 

UNITED  ASIA 

Six  issues  a  year.  Two  special  numbers. 

Annual  Subscription  «  Rs.  10,  jCI,  $4. 

Wadia  House  .  120  Wodehouse  Road 
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BOOKS  on  the 


Bombay’s  Houses  and  Homes  by  Claude  Batley, 
F.R.I.B.A.  {Bombay  Citizenship  Series:  National 
Information  and  Publications.  Bombay.  Rs.  i.) 


When,  in  view  of  the  problems  presented  by  Boi^bay’s 
continuous  growth.  Dr.  Bulsara,  as  general  editor,  ddtided 
to  invite  Mr.  Claude  Batley  to  contribute  the  present 
brochure  to  the  series,  he  made  a  wise  choice.  Mr.  Batley 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  city  for  more 
than  thirty  years  and  for  nineteen  of  these  years,  head  of 
the  Architectural  School,  the  only  one  in  India  that  is 
operating  at  the  highest  standard. 


Mr.  Batley  has  supplemented  his  own  intimate  know- 
lege  of  present  conditions  in  Bombay  with  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  earlier  history,  starting  from  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  at  Colaba  Point  with  its  defensive  line,  this  resoltiiig 
in  congestion  there  and  a  subsequent  overflow  to  the  centrd 
section  of  the  island.  The  great  fire  at  the  "Fort"  in  1803 
accentuated  this  expansion  and  the  demolition  of  the  d^ 
fences  in  1863  provided  an  open  area  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  city  which  was  laid  out  on  spacious  lines  and  occupied 
mainly  by  important  government  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings. 


Somewhat  earlier  {in  1850)  the  first  cotton  mill  was 

built,  followed  by  about  eighty  more,  together  with  numer¬ 
ous  "  chawls  ”  for  the  masses  of  "  hands  "  all  without  much 
organised  planning  and  a  terrible  lack  of  appreciation  of 
human  interests  and  welfare.  Government,  the  Municipality, 
the  Railways  and  the  Port  Trust  and  even  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  have  done  something  towards  rectifying  the 

overcrowded  and  insanitary  conditions,  but  much  still  re¬ 
mains  of  the  deplorable  overcrowding  inherited  from  the 
19th  century  and  with  the  island  almost  fully  occupied  and 
expansion  overflowing  it  to  the  south,  it  is  proving  difficult 
to  provide  appropriately  for  the  growing  population. 


Over  3,500  acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  or 
from  low-lying  lands;  roads  and  open  spaces  were  laid  out 
and  planted  under  good  guidance  by  architects,  but  in  r^ 
cent  years  these  activities  have  lapsed  through  lack  of  funds 
and  adequate  technical  advice.  Much  that  has  recently 
been  done  too  greatly  resembles  the  overbuilding  and  result¬ 
ing  congestion  of  earlier  times. 


Mr.  Batley  recognises  the  present  financial  strain  and 

offers  as  a  solution  the  provision  of  satellite  villages  built  on 

the  mainland  on  traditional  lines  as  an  economical  and 

wholesome  development.  Living  under  these  conditions 
would  be  both  healthier  and  cheaper,  and  he  believes  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  give  free  travel  between  these  vil¬ 
lages  and  Bombay  to  encourage  an  outward  movement  of 

Ais  type.  The  illustrations  by  D.  R.  Chowdhaii, 

A.R.I.B.A.i  add  interest  to  this  valuable  little  book. 


H.  V.  LancbbstA 
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FAR  EAST 


Education  for  a  New  Japan  by  Robert  King  Hall  (Yala 

University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 

32s.  td.) 

A  few  weeks  ago  newspapers  reported  from  Tokio  that 
at  last  the  Japanese  script  has  been  simplified :  officials  have 
been  ordered  to  write  horizontally  and  from  left  to  right. 
Though  the  newspapers  continue  to  print  their  text  verti¬ 
cally  some  of  them  have  begun  to  run  the  headlines  from 
left  to  right.  Certainly  the  muddle  of  printing  according 
to  whim  will  continue  for  some  time  but  in  the  end  written 
Japanese  will,  at  least  formally,  be  uniform.  This  first  step 
in  westernisation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  activities  of 
Professor  Robert  King  Hall  of  Columbia  University,  whom 
we  have  to  thank  for  a  book  of  500  pages  on  Education  for 
a  New  Japan.  He  began  his  study  of  the  subject  in  1940 
to  continue  it  as  Educational  Reorganisation  and  Language 
Simplification  Officer  at  General  McArthur’s  H.Q. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Hall's  work  is  satisfactory, 
especially  in  the  analysis  of  the  roots  and  the  history  of 

Japanese  education  in  the  years  before  Japan’s  capitula¬ 
tion;  though  even  here  one  is  tempted  to  disagree  with 
sweeping  statements,  e.g.  that  "  the  written  form  of 
Japanese  is  simply  too  inefficient  to  be  continued  if  Japan 
is  to  compete  on  a  basis  approximating  equality  with  occi¬ 
dental  nations.”  Much  to  the  dislike  of  Westerners,  poli¬ 
ticians  as  well  as  industrialists,  not  to  mention  the  military, 
the  written  form  of  Japanese  was  good  enough  to  make  the 
sons  of  Amaterasu  competitive  in  all  fields  of  modem  enter¬ 
prise.  But  Prof.  Hall  is  right  in  advising  the  introduction 
of  hie  Latin  script  because  the  latter  will  make  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  ambiguity  inherent  in  so  many  stilted  Japanese 

phrases.  Another  credit  goes  to  the  author  for  the  back¬ 
ground  he  provides.  The  scholarly  material  of  the  learned 
writei  is  elucidated  by  demonstrations  of  the  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  various  strata  of  the  population. 

Nevertheless  the  constructive  part  of  the  book  is  dis¬ 
appointing  in  many  respects  for  Prof.  Hall,  perhajjs  because 
of  his  too  narrowly  circumscribed  official  duties  at  S.C.A.P., 
is  concerned  more  with  the  administration  and  control  of 
education  than  with  its  democratic  aims.  His  suggestion  to 
make  the  Japanese  educational  authorities  themselves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  necessary  re-education  of  their  people  is 
nothing  but  another  expression  of  those  good  intentions  of 
S.C.A.P.  that  lead  nowhere.  Essentially  this  book  is  a 
Study  in  comparative  education  the  tertium  comfarationis 

being,  unfortunately,  always  the  American  standard  of 

Joseph  Kalmer 

Religion  in  China  by  £.  R.  Hughes  and  K.  Hughes 

[Hutchinson’s  University  Library,  ys.  td.) 

The  title  of  this  work  his  been  carefully  chosen.  The 

authors  explain  in  a  preface  why  it  was  decided  to  call 
:t  so  rather  than  the  “religions  of  China."  In  the  past 
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there  has  been  far  too  much  generalisation  as  to  Chinese 
aptitude  for  religious  belief  and  experience  (or  the  lack  of 
it);  here  the  authors  prepare  the  ground  for  the  general 
reader  by  inducting  him  slowly  through  the  records  of  early 
belief  in  China  up  to  the  emergence  of  a  religious  aim  and 
purpose. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Chinese  are  the  most  re¬ 
ligious  of  all  the  earth’s  peoples,  but  that  is  not  the  sense 
which  comes  to  mind  when  a  Westerner  speaks  of  religion. 
Again  the  absence  of  a  national  ritual  and  priesthood  repre¬ 
senting  a  national  religion,  while  striking  to  alien  students, 
indicates  how  much  more  deeply  such  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  as  the  Chinese  actually  have,  operate  in  their  day- 
to-day  life  rather  than  manifest  themselves  in  gatherings 
on  one  day  in  the  week  in  sp>ecial  buildings. 

Thus  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find  the  authors 
going  far  back  to  the  beginnings  in  order  to  establish  the 
basis  upon  which  religious  conceptions  in  China  were 
founded.  This  basis  was  already  old  when,  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  Confucius  sadly  said:  “He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray.”  From 
animistic  creeds  and  conceptions  born  from  a  cosmology 
based  on  a  close  observance  of  natural  phenomena  (includ¬ 
ing  the  all-important  matter  of  human  nature!)  came  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  Chinese  that  a  scheme  of  things 
which  displayed  such  order  and  supreme  purpose  called 
for  an  attitude  of  reverence  and  awe.  As  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  Chinese  passed  from  an  original  sense  of  won¬ 
der  through  understanding  (partial  though  this  must  be) 
to  an  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  unseen  Author  of  it 
all. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  deal  then  with 
the  idea  of  religion  as  it  developed  in  China  before  systems 
from  outside  came  in  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  indigen¬ 
ous  belief.  Chapter  Four  deals  with  the  infiltration  of 
Buddhism  and  this  is  followed  by  its  natural  corollary,  the 
birth  of  neo-Confucianism  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  Any  new 
importation  into  China  always  had  the  effect  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  (and,  at  times,  modifying)  native  institutions:  Buddhism 
and  its  great  success  in  influential  circles  under  the  T’ang 
dynasty  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  Confucian  tradition 
and  the  emergence  of  that  new  form  of  it  which  has  persisted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  past  eight  centuries. 

One  chapter  is  given  to  Islam  in  China — a  very  im¬ 
portant  faith  in  wide  areas  of  the  land;  and  one  to 
Christianity.  The  final  (and  for  many  readers  the  most 
interesting)  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  part  played 
by  religion  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  book  is  rounded 
off  by  a  bibliography  (which  might  well  have  been  more 
comprehensive — readily  available  translations  of  Chinese 
books  mentioned  in  the  book  are  not  cited)  and  an  index. 

This  reader  was  struck  by  the  admirable  sense  of 
balance  shown  by  the  authors.  Engaged  most  of  their 
residence  in  China  in  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  they  might  well  have  been  tempted — as 
so  many  of  their  precessors  have  been — to  devote  too  much 
space  to  Christianity  in  China.  The  book  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  an  introductory  manual  to  a  more  pro¬ 
found  study  of  the  subject. 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Quran  by  Hazrat 
Mirza  Bashir-ud-Din  Mahmud  Ahmad  (Khalifatul 
Masih  IF)  {The  London  Mosque,  12s.  bd.) 

It  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  to  students 
of  comparative  religion  why  there  should  be  need  for  so 
many  explanatory  manuals  on  Islam  and  its  meaning.  The 
Quran,  measured  by  the  bulk  of  Buddhist  writings,  the 
Confucian  Canon,  the  Taoist  Canon  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Hinduism  and  the  Sikh  creed)  is  of 
slight  size;  yet  year  by  year  introductions  and  commen¬ 
taries  come  from  the  Press.  The  odd  thing  is  that  none  is, 
in  the  end,  superfluous.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  Quran;  any  discussion  with  any  learned  Muslim 
will  confirm  that.  Wherein  then  does  the  difficulty  lie  ? 

According  to  the  author  of  this  Introduction  it  lies  first 
in  the  nature  of  Arabic  words  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
book.  Classical  Arabic  as  all  who  have  tried  to  master  it 
know  full  well  is  a  fine  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  master; 
the  sad  thing  is  that  the  masterpiece  once  achieved,  it 
takes  a  master  of  the  same  calibre  fully  to  understand  it. 
The  delicate  shades  of  meaning  taken  on  by  a  word  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  relation  with  the  context  are  not  obvious  to  the 
j  uninitiate  reader. 

I  Then  there  are  the  special  instances  where  the  text  of 

Ahiuran  means  more  than  appears  on  the  surface;  here 
indeed  a  commentary  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  more 
obscure  passages  of  Chinese  literature.  Then  there  are  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  text  ties  up  with  some  experience 
of  the  Prophet  himself  or  with  some  revelation  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  him  while  away  from  the  routes  of  mankind. 
For  the  proper  understanding  of  such  passages  nothing  but 
I  a  full  life  of  Muhammad  will  serve;  170  pages  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  are  devoted  to  giving  the  student  all  he  is  likely 
I  to  need  to  know  of  the  Prophet’s  earthly  experiences.  A 
I  further  fifty  pages  round  out  the  author's  view  of  the  per- 
\  sonality  and  character  of  the  Prophet. 

In  the  remaining  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  given 
the  history  of  the  compilation  of  Alquran;  some  prophecies 
I  there  set  down;  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Quranic 
teaching;  an  appendix  on  Ahmad,  the  promised  Messiah 
and  his  promised  son;  notes  on  translations  into  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  acknowledgements.  There  is  another  must  for 
those  who  read  the  Quran  with  a  desire  to  assimilate  all 
that  it  can  give  and  not  merely  as  an  exercise  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Neville  Why.mant 


Britain’s  Crisis  of  Empire  by  R.  P.  Dutt  (Laiurence  6- 
Wishart.  ys.  bd.  cloth.  4s.  bd.  paper.) 

India  Today  by  R.  P.  Dutt  (3rd  Indian  edition.  People’s 
Publishing  House,  London :  Collett’s,  12.';.  bd.) 

A  new  book  by  R.  P.  Dutt  has  for  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  event.  His  writings,  particularly  on  the  East,  and 
on  colonial  problems,  have  for  many  years  attracted  the 
interest  of  people  of  all  shades  of  political  thinking,  for 
reason  of  the  sharp  and  ruthless  logic  of  their  analysis. 
Today  the  East  and  some  colonial  areas  are  in  turmoil. 
From  Viet-Nam  to  Nigeria  great  mass  movements  are 
threatening  the  established  order,  demanding  a  new  way 
of  life,  and  questioning  openly  the  rights  of  the  established 
colony-owning  powers.  Today,  too,  the  structure  of 
Western  Europe  is*  more  openly  dependent  on  colonial  ex¬ 


ploitation,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  militaty  strength  of  Britain,  France  and  Holland  is 
scattered  in  the  colonial  countries,  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Madagascar.  No  one  refutes  that  Britain  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  of  Empire.  This  is  the  situation  that  Mr.  Dutt 
analyses.  He  arrays  a  series  of  facts  and  figures  which 
throw  light  on  events  obscure  to  many.  Why,  for  instance, 
did  the  British  Government  grant  constitutional  independ¬ 
ence  to  India  and  Burma,  yet  refuse  it  to  Malaya?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  and  the  Labour  Party?  What  are  the 
present  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  colonial  experts  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Conservative  Party  have  never  attempted  to 
argue  with  Mr.  Dutt.  By  refusing  to  do  so,  they  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  allegation  that  they  have  no  answer, 
that  Mr.  Dutt  is  right. 

It  is  good  that  the  author’s  earlier  book,  India  Today 
is  at  last  available  in  Britain.  Originally  published  in  IQ40, 
it  was  banned  in  India,  and  the  stocks  were  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  London  Blitz.  A  new  and  revised  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  India  in  IQ47,  and  the  third  edition  covers  events 
up  to  1948.  It  is  a  fundamental  analysis  of  India  in  the 
same  sharp  way  that  Britain’s  Crisis  of  Empire  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  analysis  of  the  colonial  problem. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
the  wealth  and  poverty  of  India,  and  completely  annihilates 
the  theory  of  the  “over-population”  of  India.  The  second 
deals  with  British  rule  in  India,  and  here  Dutt  shows  how 
the  two  hundred  years  of  European  domination  has  changed 
and  transformed  India.  The  third  part  cuts  deep  into  the 
reasons  for  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  countryside.  The 
fourth  chapter  clears  away  some  of  the  major  misconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  caste,  religion  and  language;  goes  on  to 
describe  the  birth  of  the  nationalist  movement,  and  deals 
with  the  question  of  “divide  and  rule”  and  that  of  the 
various  nationalities  within  the  Indian  sub-continent.  In 
the  final  chapter  Mr.  Dutt  describes  the  pos’tion  of  India 
in  a  changing  world  and  the  significance  of  the  1947  trans¬ 
fer  of  power. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  do  justice  to  these  two 
books.  Their  full  documentation  shows  the  encyclooaedic 
knowledge  of  the  author.  They  are  books  that  no  Asian  or 
African  should  fail  to  read,  and  which  no  European  con¬ 
scious  of  world  problems  should  ignore.  Stewart 

Music  in  Java  by  J.  Kunst,  Translated  by  Emile  van 

Loo  {The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  FI.  46.) 

Books  on  Oriental  music  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
even  these  few  as  a  rule  give  us  only  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  find  such 
a  comprehensive  work  as  the  one  under  review.  The  wealth 
of  facts  w’hich  the  author  gives  us  is  the  fruit  of  eighteen 
years  residence  in  Java  during  which  he  travelled  far  and 
wide  over  the  whqle  country  collecting  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  (in  two 
volumes)  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  translation  of  an  earlier 
work  published  in  Dutch  in  the  middle  thirties. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  bv  another 
distinguished  oriental  musicologist,  the  late  Dr.  Erich  von 
Hombostel.  Then  follows  a  short  general  introduction  in 
which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  earlier  work  on  the 
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there  has  been  far  too  much  generalisation  as  to  Chinese 
aptitude  for  religious  belief  and  experience  (or  the  lack  of 
it):  here  the  authors  prepare  the  ground  for  the  general 
reader  by  inducting  him  slowly  through  the  records  of  early 
belief  in  China  up  to  the  emergence  of  a  religious  aim  and 
purpose. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Chinese  are  the  most  re¬ 
ligious  of  all  the  earth's  peoples,  but  that  is  not  the  sense 
which  comes  to  mind  when  a  Westerner  speaks  of  religion. 
Again  the  absence  of  a  national  ritual  and  priesthood  repre¬ 
senting  a  national  religion,  while  striking  to  alien  students, 
indicates  how  much  more  deeply  such  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  as  the  Chinese  actually  have,  operate  in  their  day- 
to-day  life  rather  than  manifest  themselves  in  gatherings 
on  one  day  in  the  week  in  special  buildings. 

Thus  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find  the  authors 
going  far  back  to  the  beginnings  in  order  to  establish  the 
basis  upon  which  religious  conceptions  in  China  were 
founded.  This  basis  was  already  old  when,  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  Confucius  sadly  said:  "He  who  offends 
against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray.”  From 
animistic  creeds  and  conceptions  born  from  a  cosmology 
based  on  a  close  observance  of  natural  phenomena  (includ¬ 
ing  the  all-important  matter  of  human  nature!)  came  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  Chinese  that  a  scheme  of  things 
which  displayed  such  order  and  supreme  purpose  called 
for  an  attitude  of  reverence  and  awe.  As  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  Chinese  passed  from  an  original  sense  of  won¬ 
der  through  understanding  (partial  though  this  must  be) 
to  an  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  unseen  Author  of  it 
all. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  deal  then  with 
the  idea  of  religion  as  it  developed  in  China  before  systems 
from  outside  came  in  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  indigen¬ 
ous  belief.  Chapter  Four  deals  with  the  infiltration  of 
Buddhism  and  this  is  followed  by  its  natural  corollary,  the 
birth  of  neo-Confucianism  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  Any  new 
importation  into  China  always  had  the  effect  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  (and,  at  times,  modifying)  native  institutions:  Buddhism 
and  its  great  success  in  influential  circles  under  the  T’ang 
dynasty  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  Confucian  tradition 
and  the  emergence  of  that  new  form  of  it  which  has  persisted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  past  eight  centuries. 

One  chapter  is  given  to  Islam  in  China — a  very  im¬ 
portant  faith  in  wide  areas  of  the  land:  and  one  to 
Christianity.  The  final  (and  for  many  readers  the  most 
interesting)  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  part  played 
by  religion  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  book  is  rounded 
off  by  a  bibliography  (which  might  well  have  been  more 
comprehensive — readily  available  translations  of  Chinese 
books  mentioned  in  the  book  are  not  cited)  and  an  index. 

This  reader  was  struck  by  the  admirable  sense  of 
balance  shown  by  the  authors.  Engaged  most  of  their 
residence  in  China  in  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  they  might  well  have  been  tempted — as 
so  many  of  their  precessors  have  been — to  devote  too  much 
space  to  Christianity  in  China,  The  book  can  be  heartily 
recommended  as  an  introductory  manual  to  a  more  pro¬ 
found  study  of  the  subject. 

NfiV’nit  Why  MAN  1 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Quran  by  Hazrat 
Mirza  Bashir-ud-Din  Mahmud  Ahmad  (Khalifatul 
Masih  IT)  (The  London  Mosque,  12s.  bd.) 

It  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  to  students 
of  comparative  religion  why  there  should  be  need  for  so 
many  explanatory  manuals  on  Islam  and  its  meaning.  The 
Quran,  measured  by  the  bulk  of  Buddhist  writings,  the 
Confucian  Canon,  the  Taoist  Canon  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Hinduism  and  the  Sikh  creed)  is  of 
slight  size;  yet  year  by  year  introductions  and  commen¬ 
taries  come  from  the  Press.  The  odd  thing  is  that  none  is, 
in  the  end,  superfluous.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  Quran;  any  discussion  with  any  learned  Muslim 
will  confirm  that.  Wherein  then  does  the  difficulty  lie  ? 

According  to  the  author  of  this  Introduction  it  lies  first 
in  the  nature  of  Arabic  words  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
book.  Classical  Arabic  as  all  who  have  tried  to  master  it 
know  full  well  is  a  fine  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  master; 
the  sad  thing  is  that  the  masterpiece  once  achieved,  it 
takes  a  nlaster  of  the  same  calibre  fully  to  understand  it. 
The  delicate  shades  of  meaning  taken  on  by  a  word  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  relation  with  the  context  are  not  obvious  to  the 
uninitiate  reader. 

Then  there  are  the  special  instances  where  the  text  of 
Alcjuran  means  more  than  appears  on  the  surface;  here 
indeed  a  commentary  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  more 
obscure  passages  of  Chinese  literature.  Then  there  are  the 
numerous  cases  where  the  text  ties  up  with  some  experience 
of  the  Prophet  himself  or  with  some  revelation  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  him  while  away  from  the  routes  of  mankind. 
For  the  proper  understanding  of  such  passages  nothing  but 
a  full  life  of  Muhammad  will  serve;  170  pages  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  are  devoted  to  giving  the  student  all  he  is  likely 
to  need  to  know  of  the  Prophet’s  earthly  experiences.  A 
further  fifty  pages  round  out  the  author’s  view  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  of  the  Prophet. 

In  the  remaining  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  given 
the  history  of  the  compilation  of  Alquran;  some  prophecies 
there  set  down;  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Quranic 
teaching;  an  appendix  on  Ahmad,  the  promised  Messiah 
and  his  promised  son;  notes  on  translations  into  other  lan¬ 
guages  and  acknowledgements.  There  is  another  must  for 
those  who  read  the  Quran  with  a  desire  to  assimilate  all 
that  it  can  give  and  not  merely  as  an  exercise  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Neville  Whymant 

Britain’s  Crisis  of  Empire  6y  R.  P.  Durr  (Lawrence  S’ 
Wishart,  ys.  bd.  cloth,  4s.  bd.  paper.) 

India  Today  by  R.  P.  Dutt  (3rd  Indian  edition,  People’s 
Publishing  House,  London:  Collett’s,  12s.  bd.) 

A  new  book  by  R.  P.  Dutt  has  for  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  event.  His  writings,  particularly  on  the  East,  and 
on  colonial  problems,  have  for  many  years  attracted  the 
interest  of  people  of  all  shades  of  political  thinking,  for 
reason  of  the  sharp  and  ruthless  logic  of  their  analysis. 
Today  the  East  and  some  colonial  areas  are  in  turmoil. 
From  Viet-Nam  to  Nigeria  great  mass  movements  are 
threatening  the  established  order,  demanding  a  new  way 
of  life,  and  questioning  openly  the  rights  of  the  established 
colony-owning  powers.  Today,  too,  the  structure  of 
Western  Europe  is*  more  openly  dependent  on  colonial  ex¬ 


ploitation,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  military  strength  of  Britain,  France  and  Holland  is 
scattered  in  the  colonial  countries,  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Madagascar.  No  one  refutes  that  Britain  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  of  Empire.  This  is  the  situation  that  Mr.  Dutt 
analyses.  He  arrays  a  series  of  facts  and  figures  which 
throw  light  on  events  obscure  to  many.  Why,  for  instance, 
did  the  British  Government  grant  constitutional  independ¬ 
ence  to  India  and  Burma,  yet  refuse  it  to  Malaya?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  and  the  Labour  Party?  What  are  the 
present  relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  colonial  experts  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Conservative  Party  have  never  attempted  to 
argue  with  Mr.  Dutt.  By  refusing  to  do  so,  they  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  allegation  that  they  have  no  answer, 
that  Mr.  Dutt  is  right. 

It  is  good  that  the  author’s  earlier  book,  India  Today 
is  at  last  available  in  Britain.  Originally  published  in  iqqo, 
it  was  banned  in  India,  and  the  stocks  were  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  London  Blitz.  A  new  and  revised  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  India  in  1947,  and  the  third  edition  covers  events 
up  to  1948.  It  is  a  fundamental  analysis  of  India  in  the 
same  sharp  way  that  Britain’s  Crisis  of  Empire  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  analysis  of  the  colonial  problem. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
the  wealth  and  poverty  of  India,  and  completely  annihilates 
the  theory  of  the  "over-population”  of  India.  The  second 
deals  with  British  rule  in  India,  and  here  Dutt  shows  how 
the  two  hundred  years  of  European  domination  has  changed 
and  transformed  India.  The  third  part  cuts  deep  into  the 
reasons  for  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  countryside.  The 
fourth  chapter  clears  away  some  of  the  major  misconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  caste,  religion  and  language;  goes  on  to 
describe  the  birth  of  the  nationalist  movement,  and  deals 
with  the  question  of  “divide  and  rule”  and  that  of  the 
various  nationalities  within  the  Indian  sub-continent.  In 
the  final  chapter  Mr.  Dutt  describes  the  pos’tion  of  India 
in  a  changing  world  and  the  significance  of  the  1947  trans¬ 
fer  of  power. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  do  justice  to  these  two 
books.  Their  full  documentation  shows  the  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  the  author.  They  are  books  that  no  Asian  or 
African  should  fail  to  read,  and  which  no  European  con¬ 
scious  of  world  problems  should  ignore.  jsJejl  Stewart 

Music  in  Java  by  J.  Kunst,  Translated  by  Emile  van 

Loo  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  FI.  46.) 

Books  on  Oriental  music  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
even  these  few  as  a  rule  give  us  only  incomplete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  find  such 
a  comprehensive  work  as  the  one  under  review.  The  wealth 
of  facts  which  the  author  gives  us  is  the  fruit  of  eighteen 
years  residence  in  Java  during  which  he  travelled  far  and 
wide  over  the  whqle  country  collecting  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  (in  two 
volumes)  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  translation  of  an  earlier 
work  published  in  Dutch  in  the  middle  thirties. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  bv  another 
distinguished  oriental  musicologist,  the  late  Dr.  Erich  von 
Hombostel.  Then  follows  a  short  general  introduction  in 
which  the  author  gives  an  account  of  earlier  work  on  the 
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subject.  The  next  chapter  introduces  to  us  the  question  of 
tone-  and  scale-systems.  These  are  very  different  from 
the  tempered  scale  system  which  has  become  prevalent  in 
Europe:  the  differences  are  here  carefully  explained  and 
details  are  given  of  the  development  of  the  pelog  and 
slendro  systems.  A  brief  historical  survey  of  music  in  Java 
before,  during  and  after  the  Hindu  ascendency  is  followed 
by  two  chapters  on  music  in  Central  and  East  Java  and 
West  Java  respectively.  In  each  case  there  are  sections  on 
vocal  music,  instruments,  orchestras  and  the  structure  and 
use  of  the  compositions. 

The  second  volume  includes  165  photographic  illus¬ 
trations,  some  showing  sculptures  depicting  musicians  and 
musical  instruments  in  ancient  times,  and  some  pictures  of 
musicians  and  instruments  in  different  parts  of  modern 
Java.  A  comprehensive  bibliography  and  62  appendices 
(including  a  map)  giving  a  variety  of  information  ranging 
from  the  geographical  distribution  of  certain  scales  and  the 
actual  pitches  of  the  various  scales  to  a  list  of  gramophone 
records  complete  the  contents  of  the  volume.  . 

East  and/or  Music  generally.  j  p  Judd 


Modem  English  Ballet  hy  Fernau  Hall  {Andrew  Melrose, 

20s.) 

On  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  popular  favour  that  ballet 
eniovs  today  in  England,  comes  Fernau  Hall’s  timely  book. 
Well  written,  it  is  full  of  fascinating  "inside”  details  of  the 
phenomenal  development  of  English  ballet,  the  sources  of 
its  traditions,  its  dancers,  teachers,  choreographers,  direc¬ 
tors.  designers  and  composers;  its  efforts  in  carrving  on 
classic  traditions,  and  its  experiments  in  new  ballets  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  life  of  our  times.  Sources  of  fresh  inspira¬ 
tion  and  new  departures  that  Fernau  Hall  traces  directly 
to  the  Orient  are  of  particular  interest:  the  Kabouki  dance- 
drama  of  Japan,  the  Kathakali  and  Bharat  Natvam  dances 
of  India,  Indian  musical  rhythms  and  the  mime  element 
integral  in  Eastern  dance-dramas. 

Mr.  Hall  refers  too  briefly  to  the  Dance  of  Siva  and 
the  development  of  dance-drama  in  India,  Java,  Bali. 
China  and  Japan  (pp.  12-14).  This  field  is  extensive  in 
centuries  as  well  as  in  geographical  miles,  and  in  a  con¬ 
densation  such  as  this,  trailmarkers  should  be  given  to  guide 
the  reader  safely  through  several  thousand  years  of 
mythology,  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  poetry  and 
social  changes,  all  garbed  in  such  colourful  and  lavish 
appurtenances  as  Western  theatre-goers  can  hardly  imagine; 
but  our  author  skips  so  lightly  over  this  vast  and  profound 
field  that  the  reader  is  left  with  a  giddy  feeling,  unable  to 
grasp  on  to  anything  solid.  This  section  could  have  been 
done  much  more  clearly,  for  Mr.  Hall’s  gift  of  analysis  is 
shown  throughout  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  paragraph  on  Indian  mime  is  well  presented  and 
the  references  to  the  "Hunger  Dance"  in  "India  Speaks” 
and  the  dances  in  "Sakuntala”  are  vivid  and  impressive. 
London  has  seen  a  number  of  Indian  dancers  whose  names 
go  down  in  Indian  dance-history:  Menaka,  Uday  Shankar, 
Ram  Gopal,  Mrinalini  Sarabai,  Sivaram,  to  mention  the 
best  known;  but  Mr.  Hall,  for  some  reason,  speaks  only  of 
Sivaram  to  whom  he  pays  deserved  tribute  for  his  Kathakali 
(’ances.  .Xenia  Zarina 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


Among  the  most  important  publications  of  the  past 
month  is  Professor  George  W.  Keeton’s  "The  Next  Step  in 
the  Far  East”  [World  Affairs,  April,  1950).  Bluntly  and 
frankly  he  exposes  the  w'eaknesses  and  the  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  policies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  ('on- 
fronted  as  they  are  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  by  the 
Soviet  Union’s  "one  gigantic  world-policy”  there  is  “no 
common  front,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  one  being 
created  ”  one  of  the  reasons  being  the  "  mutual  antagonisms 
and  suspicions”  of  the  new  National  States  of  Eastern  Asia. 
In  the  same  issue  Mr.  Charles  A.  Fisher  of  the  Oxford  In¬ 
stitute  of  Colonial  Studies  deals  with  the  related  problem 
of  "China  and  Her  South-Western  Neighbours”  showing 
the  dangers  of  a  new'  Chinese  expansionism  not  only  for 
Burma  and  Indo-China,  now  direct  neighbours  of  the 
former  Middle  Kingdom,  but  also  for  Malaya,  Tibet  and. 
indirectly,  India. 

How  intricate  all  these  questions  are  The  World  Today 
shows  in  its  article  on  the  "Colombo  Conference  in 
Retrospect”  the  author  of  which  boldly  states  that  "the 
Commonwealth  has  no  foreign  policy,  and  the  Asian  nations 
(at  least)  would  already  have  left  it  if  it  had.  ”  If  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  is  the  author’s  opinion,  really  set  out  only  "to 
provide  a  synthesis  of  views  at  an  important  stage  in  the 
world’s  history”  the  press  was  right  in  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Conference  was  a  "failure.”  If,  however, 
such  a  synthesis  would  have  been  achieved  it  could  have 
provided  a  common  starting  point  for  future  action.  This 
was  not  the  case  as  for  instance  the  different  viewpoints  of 
the  Commonwealth  members  on  the  recognition  of  Bao 
Dai’s  Indo-China  show,  a  country  the  problems  of  which 
are  well  elucidated  in  a  comprehensive  study  in  The  British 
Survey  of  March. 

The  absence  of  topicality  by  which  the  latest  issue 
(No.  45)  of  the  Saigon  "revue  de  culture”  France-Asie  is 
conspicuous  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  delightful  read¬ 
ing  without  worries  of  a  political  nature.  Though  Lin 
Yutang’s  "Note  sur  Laotse”  is  hardly  more  than  a 
sophisticated  feuilleton  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  reading  Premchand’s  deeply  touching 
short  story  "Night  of  the  New'  Moon.  ”  This  Indian  writer 
who  died  in  1936  deserves  greater  popularity  among 
Western  readers. 

A  periodical  occasionally  dealing  with  Far  Eastern 
affairs  is  Harper’s  Magazine  (New  York)  which  published 
in  February  Jean  Lyon’s  “When  the  Communists  Entered 
Pekin.”  Miss  Lyon,  China-born  daughter  of  missionaiA' 
parents,  was  The  New  York  Times’  representative  in  Pek¬ 
ing  from  where  she  returned  to  the  U.S.A.  only  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Her  seven  page  report  gives  more  psychological 
insight  into  things  Chinese  than  ten  mediocre  political 
analysts  could.  So  does  Shankar’s  Weekly  (New  Delhi)  an 
Indian  crossbreed  between  The  New  Yorker  and  our  Punch 
spiced  so  nicely  with  curry  that  even  heavy  eaters  will  find 
it  easily  digestible.  Every  line  whether  drawn  or  written 
carries  an  undertone  of  social  consciousness.  So  also  does 
Bombay’s  weekly  Forum  which  every  student  of  Indian 
and  related  affairs  ought  to  read  regularly.  The  Indian  at 
trade  review,  indicates  by  its  title  what  aims  it  serves. 
In  the  April  issue  it  advises  Indians  abroad  to  unite  w'ith 
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the  natives  of  the  adopted  country  and  to  fit  into  their  coin-  and  the  South-West  Pacific  Area.  This  paper  is  valuable 
munity,  an  aim  not  easy  to  achieve  usually  because  of  the  also  for  its  feature  articles. 

different  social  position  of  the  Indian  immigrant.  Interest  in  the  Far  East  is  now  growing  in  former 

Among  trade  papers  I  should  like  to  recommend  the  enemy  countries.  Relazioni  Intemationali  (Milan)  deals 
official  Ceylon  Trade  Journal  featuring  in  its  February  issue  with  American  policy  in  Asia;  Sinn  und  Form  (Berlin)  have 
inter  alia  Ceylon’s  new  pineapple  industry;  the  (London)  published  a  short  story  by  Mao  Tun,  now  Chinese  Minister 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  informing  in  every  issue  of  Culture;  another  one  by  the  same  writer  has  been  pull- 
on  Dominion  and  colonial  markets;  The  Journal  of  the  lished  by  Story  (Stuttgart).  The  Czech  Oriental  Institute 
Anglo-Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  reprints  from  the  Far  (Prague)  publishes  ten  times  per  year  Novy  Orient  giving 
Eastern  Economic  Review  and,  finally,  though  not  fitting  general  surveys  of  political,  cultural  and  trade  affairs  and, 
into  this  category  London  Calling,  a  weekly,  publishing  six  sometimes,  invaluable  news  items  gleaned  from  Russian 
weeks  in  advance  the  B.B.C.’s  programmes  for  India,  papers. 

Pakistan,  and  Ceylon;  South-East  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  John  Kennedy 

PINTO  REHABILITATED 

by  Barbara  Whittingham  Jones 


The  Grand  Peregrination  by  Maurice  Collis  {Faber  & 
Faber.  25s.) 

Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Collis’s 
biography,  is  famed  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  great  travel 
books  of  all  time.  For  the  Peregrination  is  nothing  less 
than  a  complete  picture  of  mid-sixteenth  century  Asia  from 
Burma  to  China,  from  Japan  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  is 
rightly  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  as  one  of  their  classics. 
Published  thirty-one  years  after  Pinto’s  death  in  1614,  it 
was  a  best-seller  throughout  Europe  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But,  as  Mr.  Collis  points  out, 
"Pinto  was  read  for  entertainment,  not  for  truth.  Few 
people  believed  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  no  one  in 
the  centuries  that  followed  Marco  Polo’s  death  believed  the 
Venetian  traveller.”  The  stories  these  European  pioneers 
had  to  tell  were  just  too  fabulous  to  be  credible.  Modem 
critical  research,  however,  has  alike  rehabilitated  Polo  the 
merchant  of  Venice  and  Pinto  the  Portuguese  fidalgo.  Of 
Pinto  Mr.  C ollls  claims  that 

\  “  he  invented  nothing;  his  description  of  sixteenth  centuiy  Asia 

is  authentic  down  to  the  last  detail.  But  he  did  not  set  it  down 
in  any  of  the  manners  generally  used  for  conveying  information  of 
the  sort,  that  of  the  reporter  or  the  historian,  the  autobiographer 
or  inemf)ir  writer,  the  traveller  or  novelist.  .  .  .  He  threw  his 
total  impressions  of  twenty  years  into  an  artistic  form,  which 
1  has  no  clear  definition,  but  which  .  .  .  had  a  certain  roundness 
and  uniformity  allied  to  the  baroque,  and  which  he  alone  knew 
how  to  manage  with  success.  He  had  no  master  and  he  has  had 
no  disciples;  no  book  composed  like  the  Peregrination,  was  written 
before  him,  nor  has  any  been  written  since.” 

I  Because  of  the  unique  character  of  Pinto’s  work,  it  is 
important  to  understand  theiunction  of  the  present  volume. 
Mr.  Collis  himself  poses  the  problem ; 

,  ■ '  The  difficulty  is  to  define  at  each  stage  what  precisely  Pinto 

is  conveying.  Is  a  given  episode  a  report  of  fact  or  is  it  an  im¬ 
pression?  Is  he  recording  what  he  saw  or  heard,  or  is  it  a 
synthesis  or  an  invention?” 

Hitherto  the  results  of  historical  research  into  Pinto’s 
i  work  has  appeared  in  fragmentary  form,  and  Mr.  Collis 
I  is  the  first  to  focus  Pinto  for  the  modem  reader.  This  he 
sets  out  to  do  by  presenting  a  biography  of  the  writer,  not 
a  translation  of  the  text.  (There  is,  in  fact,  no  complete 
I  translation  of  the  Peregrination  in  English.) 


Pinto  is  fortunate  in  his  "producer"  for  Mr.  Collis  is 
himself  unique  and  imrivalled  as  a  cicerone  of  Asian  courts 
and  realms.  His  own  great  store  of  knowledge  of  Eastern 
life  and  Eastern  thought  inspires  him  to  detect  the  sort  of 
underlying  fundamentals  which  textual  commentators  are 
apt  to  miss.  Thus,  in  Pinto’s  stories  of  atrocities  commit¬ 
ted  by  individual  fidalgos,  Mr.  Collis  discerns  an  indirect 
condemnation  of  the  unsempusous  rapacity  which  charac¬ 
terised  Portuguese  conquest  in  Asia.  Incidents  where  the 
main  protagonists  are  Asian  potentates,  he  shows  to  have 
been  deliberately  selected  to  illustrate  the  essential  quality 
of  a  situation  or  a  nation.  The  unidentifiable  kingdom  of 
"  Calaminham ’’  Mr.  Collis  recognises  as  a  fiction, 

"  a  literary  contrivance  that  enabled  him  to  throw  together  into 
a  connected  narrative  a  quantity  of  varied  information  which 
he  had  gathered  about  religious  practices  pertaining  to  India. 
Burma  and  Tibet.” 

That  this  chapter  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  book,  and 
that  Pinto  did  not  properly  understand  Hinduism,  nor  ap¬ 
preciate  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  Buddhism, 
the  Mahayana  and  the  Hinayana,  is  unimportant.  The 
significance  of  the  chapter  is  that  a  Portuguese  Catholic  of 
the  sixteenth  century  should  consider  oriental  beliefs  as 
worthy  of  study  and  conceive  that  behind  them  all  was  the 
conception  of  a  supreme  God  like  the  Christian — a  subtle 
protest  against  the  intolerance  of  his  own  Church. 

"No  book,”  says  Mr.  Collis  in  conclusion,  "composed  like 
the  Peregrination  was  written  before  him,  nor  has  any  been  writ¬ 
ten  since.  Among  the  great  host  of  those  who  have  subsequently 
made  Asia  familiar  to  us,  not  one  has  modelled  himself  on  the 
Peregrination,  which  has  never  been  recognised  for  what  it  is, 
a  masterpiece  which  enlarges,  by  transcending,  truth.” 

Mr.  Collis’s  book  more  than  fulfils  one  of  his  declared 
objects  in  writing  it,  “  to  illuminate  by  comparison  our  own 
peregrinations  over  the  E^st.”  Anyone  contemplating  an 
air  tour  of  the  Far  East,  particularly  of  Burma,  Siam, 
Malaya  and  Indonesia,  the  countries  Pinto  knew  best,  could 
not  do  better  than  include  it  in  his  luggage. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Mr.  Collis  perpetuates  an 
established  error  where  he  states  on  page  69  that  "  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Malay  Sultans  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
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were  feudatories  of  the  King  of  Siam.”  This  myth  appears 
in  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  Portuguese  writers  and  has 
hitherto  passed  unchallenged.  In  my  own  forthcoming 
book  on  Patani  I  examine  the  position  in  detail;  here  I 
have  only  space  to  summarise  my  conclusions.  Siamese 
attacks  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula  may  have  begun 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Sukhodathi  kingdom  in 
1220,  but  did  little  damage  until  Siam  seized  and  destroyed 
the  great  independent  kingdom  of  Jaiya  in  about  1292. 
Almost  immediately  after  this,  Siam  collapsed  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century  much  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  as 
well  as  the  entire  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula  fell  under  the 
sway  of  Javanese  Majapahit.  The  recovery  of  Siam  and  the 
foundation  of  Ayuthia  in  1350  inaugurated  a  revival  of 
Siamese  influence  facilitated  by  tlie  decline  of  Majapahit 
which  began  soon  after.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume 
that  from  about  1370  Siamese  power  predominated  in  some 
seaports  of  the  Peninsula.  With  the  rise  of  Malacca,  how¬ 
ever,  which  in  1402  entered  into  direct  and  independent 
diplomatic  relations  with  China  (the  insignia  of  independent 
sovereignty  in  those  days),  a  keen  struggle  began  between 
the  new  Muslim  Malay  empire  seated  on  the  west  coast  and 
the  Buddhist  kingdom  of  the  Menam  valley.  By  degrees 
Malacca  established  its  hegemony  over  the  entire  Peninsula, 
as  far  as  and  including  Patani  which  then  comprised  Sing- 
gora,  and  by  1488  there  was  not  a  single  Siamese  left  in 
any  Malay  seaport.  The  earliest  Portuguese  writer,  Tom6 
Pires,  who  relates  this,  explaining  that  part  of  the  quarrel 
turned  on  the  monopoly  of  Kedah’s  tin  exports,  added  sig¬ 
nificantly,  “the  chief  reason  was  the  revolt  against  sub¬ 
jection.” 

WTien  the  Portuguese  arrived  on  the  scene,  therefore, 
the  whole  Peninsula  from  Patani  to  the  south  was  a  homo¬ 
genous  Muslim-Malay  country  which  had  recently  shaken 
off  an  alien  yoke.  But  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Malacca 
despite  repeated  attempts  failed  to  subject  Singgora  until 
about  1680,  and  never  even  forced  an  entry  into  Patani 
created  a  new  situation.  Terrified  by  the  new  peril  from  the 


west,  such  Malay  kingdoms  as  survived  the  first  shock  may 
well  have  felt  their  safest  course  lay  in  seeking  a  defensive 
alliance  (for  that  was  the  function  of  vassalage)  with  the  old 
enemy  against  the  new.  Such  a  reaction  would  no  doubt 
be  strengthened  on  learning  of  the  trade  treaties  enfered 
into  between  Portugal  and  Siam  in  1511-16.  To  be  a  vassal 
of  Ayuthia  might  seem  to  promise  some  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  from  a  more  terrible  foe  than  any  yet  experienced. 
But  once  again  a  new  factor  appeared  with  the  rise  of 
Burmese  power  which  in  1539  overwhelmed  the  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom  of  Pegu-Martaban  and  inaugurated  a  struggle 
for,  among  other  things,  supremacy  over  the  northern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Peninsula.  Burmese  ascendancy  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Bayin  Naung  in  1581,  and  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  and  longer,  era  of  Siamese  power  which  was  not 
interrupted  until  the  Burmese  finally  sacked  Ayuthia  in 
1767.  During  this  period,  with  some  difficulty  Siam 
managed  to  hold  Ligor  in  at  least  nominal  vassalage;  but 
until  1786  when  Kedah’s  treaty  with  the  English  East  India 
Company,  coupled  with  French  intervention  in  Cambodia, 
alarmed  Bangkok  by  the  prospect  of  European  encircle¬ 
ment. 

One  reason  why  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made  no 
attempt  to  look  behind  Siam’s  unhistoric  claim  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  Peninsula  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  it 
suited  them  to  accept  it.  No  sooner  had  Albuquerque 
seized  Malacca  than  he  at  once  despatched  envoys  to 
Ayuthia  and  to  Martaban  to  open  or  re-open  commercial 
relations.  With  Buddhist  or  Hindu  kingdoms  the  Portuguese 
had  no  quarrel.  The  Muslim  Malays,  on  the  other  hand, 
incurred  ideological  hostility  from  Buddhist  Siam  and  from 
Catholic  Portugal.  Expansionist  Siam  resented  Malay 
nationalism,  militant  Portugal,  newly  victorious  over  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  was  bent  on  the  annihilation  of  Islam  in 
Asia.  From  every  point  of  view  it  suited  the  Portuguese  to 
accept  Siam’s  claims  at  their  face  value,  a  policy  later  adop¬ 
ted  for  different  reasons  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  in 
modem  times. 


THE  TAX  COLLECTOR 

by  Chao  Shu-li 

The  author  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  young  Chinese  writers.  He  first  became  known  by  his  long 
short  story  “  The  Marriage  of  Darky  Junior  ”  and  the  two  novels  ”  The  History  of  the  Ditties  ”  and 
"The  Changes  in  the  Li  Clan  Village,"  which  described  the  fight  of  the  Chinese  peasants  for 

emancipation. 


Before  the  war,  when  the  staggered  tax  system  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  the  liberated  area,  they  collected 
the  land  tax  as  they  had  done  back  under  the  Ching 
dynasty;  half  was  paid  in  summer  and  half  in  autumn. 

Every  season  when  the  tax  was  due,  the  Hsien  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  at  its  own  pace,  make  a  list  of  defaulters,  issue 
a  warrant,  and  send  out  a  policeman.  This  was  to  speed  up 
payment.  Despite  the  charge  on  the  warrant,  however, 
accusing  the  offenders  of  contempt  of  the  law  and  ordering 
their  immediate  arrest,  nobody  really  took  it  seriously  except 
the  old  country  folk  who  only  came  to  town  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  rich  and  influential  ignored  it  completely.  In 
the  big  villages  or  towns,  those  who  have  neglect^  to  put  in 


an  appearance  at  the  tax  ofihce^at  the  right  time  used  to  give 
the  officer  a  dinner — or  the  price  of  one.  Only  in  the  remote 
villages  could  the  warrant  hope  to  have  any  effect,  and  even 
here  it  was  not  easy  to  track  down  the  right  person;  the 
names  on  the  Government  list  were  usually  of  generations 
long  dead  and  forgotten.  Red  tape  made  it  troublesome 
and  costly  to  change  a  name  on  the  Hsien  Government  rolls. 
And  so,  unless  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  new  owners,  nobody 
lx)thered  to  report  a  mere  change  like  death. 

The  Hsien  police  did  not  welcome  the  job  of  getting  taxes 
out  of  recalcitrant  taxpayers.  It  meant  chasing  around  with 
out  getting  much  in  return.  It  was  not  like  the  murder,  theft, 
opium  or  gambling  cases;  everybody  fought  for  these.  You 
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(ould  Ik*  sup*  to  make  soniethiug  out  of  them.  But  they  all 
tried  to  avoid  tax  cases,  even  when  they  had  been  assigned 
tn  them. 

Tsui  had  been  a  policeman  all  his  life.  At  the  age  of 
fifty  ho  was  still  gcMKl  for  a  walk  and  talk.  Now  he  was  once 
given  the  job  of  collecting  taxes  in  Nan  Hsiang.  He  could 
talk  and  he  could  walk — provided  he  got  something  in  return. 
He  bethought  him  of  the  regulation  that  you  might  employ 
a  deputy  when  overloaded  with  duties.  Yes,  he  would  fall 
back  on  this  regulation.  He  picked  up  someone  in  a  bakery, 
fresh  from  the  country,  a  new  arrival.  He  had  indeed  never 
collected  taxes  before,  but  he  had  seen  it  done  back  home. 
He  thought  it  was  not  a  bad  job;  you  just  took  a  warrant- 
list,  found  the  household,  had  a  bite  there  and  got  your 
travel  expenses — nothing  unpleasant  about  it,  nothing 
difficult.  So  he  agreed  to  do  it  in  Tsui’s  stead.  Tsui  handed 
over  to  him  the  warrant,  a  set  of  fetters  and  padlock,  and  his 
own  walking-stick. 

Travelling  around  was  even  easier  than  baking  biscuits. 
Before  he  knew  where  he  was  he  had  covered  fifteen  li  and 
reached  a  village.  He  took  out  his  list  and  consulted  it;  a 
certain  Chang  Tien-hsi  lived  there. 

On  entering  the  village  he  went  to  the  village  hall  for 
information.  “Collecting  taxes?  ’’  asked  the  local  policeman. 
“Oh,  yes,  Chang  Tien-hsi  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Chang- 
the  departmental  head.  He  died  a  long  time  ago.  ’’  "  Where 
does  he  live?  ’’  Tsui’s  deputy  asked  the  policeman.  “That 
black  gate  down  by  the  fir  tree  to  the  south,  that’s  his  place. 
Are  you  going  there?”  The  policeman’s  tone  was  not 
encouraging.  “Will  anyone  be  at  home?  ’’  was  the  reply. 

“  The  Second  Master  is  at  home,  ’’  said  the  policeman. 
That  was  enough.  Someone  was  in.  “I  don’t  care  which 
master,  ’’  thought  the  deputy.  “  As  long  as  the  family  name 
appears  on  the  list  they  can’t  send  me  away  empty-handed.  ’’ 
And  thus  thinking  he  left  the  village  hall  and  headed  for 
the  home  of  the  grandson  of  Chang  Tien-hsi. 

To  the  south  of  the  village  he  located  the  black  gate  and 
the  overhanging  tree.  A  big  white  spotted  dog  barked  as  he 
entered  the  garden.  Someone  was  watering  flowers.  Hush¬ 
ing  the  dog,  he  turned  to  the  intruder,  asking  him  whence 
he  came.  “  From  the  town,  ’’  he  replied.  “  Delivering 
mails?  ’’  “  No,  just  on  business.  ’’ 

The  Second  Master  overheard  the  conversation  and  came 
to  the  dcx)r.  “  What  is  your  business?  ’’  he  asked.  “  Did  the 
Inland  Revenue  send  you?”  “No,  I  am  the  land-tax 
collector.  ’’  “  Then  you  must  have  mail  for  me.  ’’  “  No.  ’’ 

"Then  what  have  you  come  for?  ’’  “Your  name  is  on  the 
list.  ’’  The  Second  Master  glanced  at  him  and  said,  “  You 
must  be  new  ’’  “  Yes,  ’’  was  the  answer.  The  Second  Master 

grinned  and  shook  his  head  slightly,  saying:  “You  can  go 
now.  I  have  already  sent  a  man  to  pay  the  tax.  ’’ 

The  deputy  thought  this  was  very  strange.  This  Second 
Master  was  indeed  ungracious.  No  money,  no  dinner;  he 
was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  house.  He  was  interrupted 
in  his  reflections  by  the  Second  Master  who  repeated,  “  You’d 
better  be  going,  ’’  He  grew  a  little  irritated ;  the  Second 
Master  was  obviously  turning  to  go  in.  “But  this  is  a 
warrant,  ’’  the  deputy  suddenly  yelled.  “  What  is  your 
name?  ’’  the  Second  Master  askeid,  showing  his  displeasure. 
"Can  it  be  wrong  to  serve  the  warrant  on  you?  ’’  the  deputy 
countered.  The  man  who  was  watering  the  flowers  came  up 
and  nudged  him,  saying,  “Who  do  you  think  you  are, 
shouting  when  the  Second  Master  is  talking?  ’’  The  white 
spotted  dog  began  barking  again.  The  Second  Master  was 
really  angry  now.  "I  have  never  seen  a  warrant.  Show  it 
to  me,  ’’  he  said.  The  deputy  hesitated.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  The  other  man  advised  him  to  leave  at  once, 
but  the  Second  Master  insisted  on  his  taking  out  the  warrant. 
What  the  Second  Master  wanted  to  find  out  was  the  name  of 
the  policeman.  When  he  saw  Tsui’s  name,  he  asked,  “Is 
your  name  Tsui?  ’’  There  was  no  alternative.  Since  he  had 


taken  on  this  job,  he  would  have  to  take  on  the  name,  too. 
So  he  said  "  Yes.  “  The  word  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
before  the  Second  Master  slapped  him.  “Go  and  tell  Tsui 
to  c<uTie  for  the  warrant  himself,  ”  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  for  it.  He  had  to  return  to  town.  A 
thirty  li  trip  and  only  a  slap  to  show  for  it.  Indignantly  he 
went  to  Tsui  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  “Who  told  you 
to  go  there?  It’s  just  my  luck.  So  I  shall  have  to  make 
this  trip  myself  after  all.  Your  being  slapped  does  not  end 
the  matter.  I  shall  have  to  go  and  apologise.  If  I’m  lucky 
I  shall  get  the  warrant  back.  Otherwise  we’ve  lost  it.  ’’  And 
that  was  all  he  got  from  Tsui. 

He  had  expected  Tsui  to  help  him;  this  attitude  took 
him  by  surprise.  “Just  how  influential  is  this  family?  ’’  he 
asked.  “  Not  very,  ’’  was  the  answer,  “  but  enough  to  be 
above  us.  His  brother  is  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  our  Hsien.  He  himself  was  once  a 
secretary  in  some  sort  of  Hsien.  Now  he  is  a  country  gentle¬ 
man  and  looks  after  all  the  legal  cases.  When  he  comes  to 
town  he  stays  with  his  brother.  We  have  to  wait  on  them. 
You’d  better  take  a  rest.  I  must  go  myself.  ’’ 

And  so  the  deputy  gave  back  Tsui’s  chain,  lock  and 
stick  and  went  back  to  his  bakery. 

The  home  of  the  Second  Master  was  familiar  to  Tsui. 
He  often  went  there  to  deliver  mail  and  parcels.  It  was  not 
part  of  his  duty  to  do  such  errands,  but  who  would  dare 
disobey  the  head  of  a  department?  He  went  straight  to  the 
house,  entered  the  court  and  peeped  in  at  the  window.  The 
Second  Master  was  lying  down  beside  an  opium  lamp  with 
his  wife.  Tsui  put  on  his  most  ingratiating  face,  lifted  the 
bamboo  curtain  and  said,  “  Second  Master,  I  have  come  to 
apologise.  ’’  He  entered  the  room,  still  smiling,  walked  over 
to  the  window,  and  bowed  low.  The  Second  Master  looked 
up,  saying  coldly,  “  I  thought  you  had  broken  your  leg, 
Tsui.  ’’  “  I  wouldn’t  dare  let  that  happen,  sir,  for  I  shouldn’t 
be  able  to  come  and  ask  your  pardon.  ’’  The  Second  Master’s 
wife  could  not  help  laughing,  but  the  Second  Master  did  not 
laugh.  He  seemed  about  to  say  something  but  stopped  to 
pour  himself  out  a  cup  of  cold  tea.  “  Do  allow  me  to  get  you 
some  hot  water,  sir,  ’’  Tsui  begged,  and  took  the  tea  kettle  to 
the  kitchen. 

When  he  returned  with  the  hot  tea,  both  Second  Master 
and  his  wife  were  smiling.  He  knew  that  everything  would 
be  all  right.  The  Second  Master  would  not  bother  any  more 
about  such  a  trivial  thing  once  his  good  temper  had  been 
restored.  Tsui  poured  tea  for  both  of  them  with  every  mark 
of  deep  respect.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  original  place. 
The  Second  Master’s  wife  smiled  and  said,  "Where  did  you 
get  such  a  fool,  Tsui?  He  almost  put  the  Second  Master  in 
chains.”  “Please  do  not  even  mention  him.  Madam.  It  is 
all  my  fault.  I  should  not  be  so  lazy.  But  both  you  and  the 
Second  Master  know  this  is  a  difficult  mission.  I  am  old  and 
don’t  like  gadding  around.  That  is  why  I  got  a  deputy.’’ 

“  Even  so,  you  ought  to  have  chosen  a  bit  more  care¬ 
fully,  ’’  the  Second  Master  retorted.  “  Such  a  blockhead.  He 
doesn’t  know  a  thing  about  etiquette.  Suppose  he  had  met 
a  guest  outside.  What  would  people  think?” 

Tsui  answered  with  a  string  of  “  yesses.  ’’  "  Please  forgive 
him,  sir.  It’s  all  my  fault.  Scold  me  as  much  as  you  like.  ’’ 
He  stopped  and  waited.  The  Second  Master  was  silent. 
“May  I  go  now?  ’’  Tsui  pleaded.  “Yes,  the  warrant  is  in 
that  book  on  the  table,  ’’  said  the  Second  Master. 

Tsui  found  the  warrant,  glanced  at  it  and  said,  “  There  is 
a  Sun  Erh-tse  in  this  village.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me 
where  he  lives.”  “  He  is  a  mountain  farmer  and  lives  at  Red 
Sand  Hill,”  was  the  reply.  "You  can  ask  somebody  outside. 
You  will  get  your  little  something  from  him,  certainly.  You 
tax-collectors  are  kings  once  you  get  into  the  mountain 
regions.”  “The  Second  Master  knows  everything,”  Tsui 
said  with  a  smile,  and  bade  farewell. 
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After  enquiring  from  the  villagers  and  imbibing  a  little 
opium  ash  that  he  had  begged  from  the  Second  Master,  Tsui 
set  off  for  his  destination.  When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  put  on  a  pair  of  red  spectacles.  It  was  much 
more  convenient  without  them :  the  lenses  were  crooked  and 
the  colour  hurt  his  eyes.  They  turned  the  trees  to  red  snakes 

and  the  houses  to  writhing  heaps  of  red  bricks.  He  would 
never  dare  to  wear  these  spectacles  in  town — people  would 
laugh  at  him — but  now.  with  these  and  his  stick  he  felt  he 
was  creating  the  right  atmosphere. 

The  five  or  six  li  of  mountain  paths  did  not  seem  so 
tiring  after  all.  The  opium  ash  helped,  and  the  prospect  of 
money  helped  even  more.  His  pace  quickened.  He  reached 
Ked  Sand  Hill  before  sundown.  There  were  only  seven 
families  there,  three  Suns  and  four  Lius.  Their  ancestors  had 
come  from  Honan  to  settle  in  this  wilderness.  The  old  Liu 
was  over  sixty.  He  could  read  a  little.  The  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  never  touched  a  brush  except  to  make  their  mark  on 
some  legal  <lcx;ument. 

Three  dogs  rushed  out  at  Tsui  as  he  reached  the  village. 

He  held  them  at  bay  with  his  stick  until  some  children  called 
them  off.  “Where  is  your  village  Elder?”  he  asked  one  of 

them,  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve.  "Come  with  me,”  the 
little  girl  replied,  and  led  him  to  old  Liu. 

"Are  you  the  Elder?”  Tsui  asked  him. 

"Yes.  And  where  are  you  from?”  was  the  reply. 
"From  town.  Is  there  a  Sun  Erh-tse  here?  ”  Tsui  asked. 

"He  died  long  ago,”  Old  Liu  answered. 

"  Any  children?” 

"  A  grandson  called  Chia  Wu.” 

"  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  ’  ’ 

"Working  in  the  fields.”  And  turning  to  the  little  girl, 
Liu  added,  "  Blackie,  go  and  fetch  your  father.” 

Blackie  ran  out. 

Old  Liu  took  Tsui  home  with  him,  offered  him  some 

water,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  “Just  a  little  matter,” 
Tsui  answered  coldly,  and  not  another  word  would  he  say. 

After  a  while,  Blackie  returned  with  a  man  who  had  a  worn 
cloth  jacket  slung  over  his  shoulder  and  carried  an  old  straw 
hat.  “Is  someone  enquiring  for  me,  uncle?"  he  asked  Old 
Liu  as  he  entered. 

“Is  this  Chia  Wu?"  Tsui  asked. 

“Yes,”  answered  Old  Liu. 

Tsui  took  out  his  chain,  put  it  round  Chia  Wu’s  neck, 

and  locked  it  without  a  word.  Old  Liu  and  Chia  Wu  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  Blackie,  watching  intently, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about  but  felt  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  turned  and  ran  out. 

"What  is  the  matter,  old  man?”  Liu  asked  Tsui. 
"Wait,”  said  Tsui,  "here  is  the  warrant.”  And  keep¬ 
ing  his  foot  firmly  on  the  chain  he  took  out  the  document 
and  read  it  aloud.  He  pointed  to  Sun  Erh-tse’s  name  on  the 
list,  asking,  "Is  this  your  grandfather’s  name?”  Chia  Wu 
could  not  read.  Old  Liu  scrutinised  the  name  for  a  while 
.and  said.  "Well,  it  looks  like  it  ...” 

Blackie.  came  bursting  in  with  her  mother,  both  of  them 

in  tears.  The  woman  stared  at  her  husband  and  turned  to 
Old  Liu.  "  Uncle,  what  is  the  matter?  What  has  he  done?  ” 

"He  hasn’t  done  anything,”  Old  Liu  replied.  "He’s  just  a 
little  late  in  paying  his  tax.” 

The  woman  gazed  uncomprehendingly  at  the  chain  round 
her  husband’s  neck.  Tsui,  tugging  at  it,  folded  his  warrant 
and  said,  "Elder,  you  are  witness.  I  am  taking  him  away.” 
And  with  another'  pull  at  the  chain,  he  said  to  Chia  Wu, 
"Let’s  go.” 

Blackie  and  her  mother  cried  protestingly.  Old  Liu  knew 
the  ropes  better.  Quickly,  going  to  the  door,  he  said,  "  There 
is  no  hurry,  old  than.  It  is  dark  already.  Why  not  spend 
the  night  here?  If  there  is  anything  you’d  like,  you  know, 
we  should  he  only  too  pleased  to  offer  it  to  you.”  Turning 


to  Chia  Wu’s  wife,  he  said,  "Stop  crying  and  go  home  and 
prepare  dinner  for  tJie  old  man.” 

"  Oh  really,  nothing  of  that  kind,  please."  Tsui  coun¬ 


tered.  "It’s  just  that  they  are  much  more  severe  this  year 
with  defaulters.”  But  nevertheless  he  sat  down.  Chia  Wu’« 


wife  saw  how  matters  were.  "Uncle,”  she  said  to  Old  Liu 
“Please  look  after  things  for  me  and  I  will  go  home  and 
prepare  dinner.”  And  she  left  with  Blackie. 

"  What  about  releasing  Chia  Wu  so  that  he  can  go  and 
borrow  the  money,”  Old  Liu  suggested.  “He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  family  and  he  has  to  see  to  everything  himself." 

Tsui  saw  that  Old  Liu  knew  the  rules  of  the  game.  But 
it  wouldn’t  do  to  release  Chia  Wu.  Old  Liu  might  hide  him 
and  try  and  fob  hiip  off  with  a  couple  of  dollars.  On  the 

other  hand,  he  could  not  take  Chia  Wu  to  jail.  "No  I 
can’t  release  him,”  he  said,  "but  I  might  stay  overnight.” 
"Just  as  it  suits  you,”  Old  Liu  replied.  "You  are  tired. 
Come  and  lie  down.  We  can  discuss  the  matter  at  leisure. 

Tsui  attached  the  chain  to  the  leg  of  the  table  and  went 
to  stretch  himself  on  the  couch.  "Rest  awhile,  and  I  will 
go  and  see  if  your  dinner  is  ready,”  said  Old  Liu. 

When  Old  Liu  arrived  at  Chia  Wu's  house  it  was  already 
dark,  and  the  farmers  were  back  from  the  field.  They  had 
all  gathered  there  for  news  and  eagerly  surrounded  Old  Lin 
as  he  entered. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,”  he  reassured  them. 
"He’only  wants  to  gfrab  a  few  dollars.”  "How  much  does 
he  want?”  Chia  Wu’s  wife  asked.  “If  this  were  a  big  vil¬ 
lage,  a  dinner  would  be  enough,  but  he  will  try  to  get  more 
from  us  mountaineers.  Now  don’t  you  go  crying  in  front 

of  him.  We  mustn’t  let  him  know  we  are  worried.  Just 
get  a  few  people  to  go  round  while  we  settle  on  the  amount." 

Dinner  was  at  last  ready.  Chia  Wu's  wife  had  cooked 
enough  for  all  of  them,  but  the  farmers  refused  to  eat.  A 
poor  family  like  theirs  could  not  afford  to  feed  so  many,  they 
.said.  Tsui  had  dinner.  Old  Liu  had  managed  to  borrow  one 

dollar.  This  he  offered  to  Liu  with  the  words,  "  We  should 

like  to  have  more  to  offer  you,  but  Chia  Wu  is  a  poor  man 

This  is  just  to  buy  you  a  cup  of  tea.” 

A  dollar  was  certainly  something;  but  Tsui  was  not 
satisfied.  "Tell  the  poor  family  to  save  the  money,”  he  said. 
"They  really  need  it.  And  after  all,  what  can  happen  to 
Chia  Wu.  They  will  only  lock  him  up  for  awhile.”  Now  for 

farmers  a  few  days’  absence  in  the  busy  season  was  the  worst 

thing  that  could  happen  to  them.  Not  only  Chia  Wu  but  all 

the  others  began  to  worry.  They  whispered  together,  and 
then  a  man  slipped  out.  He  came  back  with  two  dollars.  By 
midnight  the  amount  had  risen  to  five.  But  Tsui  still  re¬ 
mained  obdurate.  Chia  Wu  looked  at  the  five  dollars  on  the 
table;  he  felt  more  and  more  reluctant  to  part  with  them. 
Finally  he  said,  "  Don’t  bother  about  me,  uncle.  How  could 
I  ever  pay  back  such  a  sum.  Give  it  back  and  I’ll  go  with 
the  policeman.” 

"  Sure,”  Tsui  said,  "Chia  Wu  is  so  brave  that  he  doesn't 
mind.  Why  should  you  all  bother.”  Then,  as  he  turned 
over  on  his  couch,  he  murmured,  "It’s  Chia  Wu  who’ll  suffer. 
First  thing  when  he  gets  inside  he’ll  get  a  good  flogging.” 

"What  can  I  do  about  it,”  Chia  Wu  lament^.  "We 


free. 


Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Joseph  Kalme* 
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poor  people  are  always  at  somebody’s  mercy.” 

Old  Liu  pretended  he  was  convinced.  "  I'll  wash  my  I 
hands  of  the  whole  matter,”  he  said,  and  began  to  pick  up 
the  five  dollars  from  the  table.  "It  won’t  do  for  you,  will  [ 
it?”  he  added  casually  to  Tsui. 

Tsui  saw  that  the  money  would  be  lost  if  he  hesitated 
"  Well,  for  your  sake  ...”  Liu  knew  that  he  had  changed  ] 
his  mind.  He  pushed  the  money  towards  him.  “  Sorry  wf 
couldn’t  get  more.  Here  is  the  money.”  Tsui  smiled. 

"  Money  is  very  persuasive,”  he  said. 

He  took  out  his  key  and  undid  the  lock.  Chia  Wu  waf 
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in  India 
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(Director,  Central  Waterpower,  Irriga¬ 
tion  and  Navigation  Commission, 
Government  of  India) 


During  the  last  few  years,  considerable  advance  was 
made  in  India  in  the  development  of  irrigation  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  but  most  of  the  water  projects  were  under¬ 
taken  for  single  benefits,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to 
their  integrated  development  for  multipurpose  schemes. 
Recently,  however,  multipurpose  projects  for  flood  control, 

irrigation,  power-generation,  navigation,  fish  culture,  and 


Some  of  the  uncultivated  land  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Damodar  scheme 


INDIA  is  fortunate  in  her  immense  resources  of  man 
power,  land  and  water,  which  if  rationally  developed  by 

the  application  of  up-to-date  scientific  methods,  should 

suffice  not  only  to  feed  her  growing  population  for  a  long 

time  to  come  and  to  help  in  raising  its  standard  of  living 
but  also  to  make'  a  substantial  contribution  to  world 
economy.  However,  only  a  fraction  of  this  vast  potential 
has  so  far  been  harnessed  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

India  has  a  population  of  342.08  millions.  Between 
1031  and  1941,  the  population  of  undivided  India  showed 

a  steady  increase  at  the  rate  of  4  millions  per  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  estimate,  the  population  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  increase  to  395.0  millions  by  1960. 

The  total  area  of  India  is  775  million  acres  of  which 
380  million  acres  or  49  per  cent  are  cultivable.  Of  this, 
50  million  acres  are  fallow,  87  million  acres  are  uncultivated 
and  243  million  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  flows  annuaUy  through  the 
rivers  of  India  is  1,356  million  acre  feet  (equal  to  1.87 
million  cubic  feet  per  second  throughout  the  year)  which 
when  spread  over  the  total  cultivable  area  of  the  country 

wOl  cover  it  to  a  depth  of  3.56  feet.  Of  this  volume  only 

75.65  million  acre  feet  (i.e.  1,047  million  cubic  feet  per 

second  throughout  the  year)  or  5.6  per  cent  are  at  present 
being  put  to  beneficial  use,  while  the  remaining  95.4  per  cent 
are  running  to  waste  doing  untold  damage  in  their  passage  to 
the  sea. 

The  area  irrigated  is  46.89  million  acres,  but  it  forms 
only  19,3  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  area.  At  the 
same  time,  the  total  hydro-electric  power  developed  in  the 
country  is  half  a  million  kilowatts,  against  a  probable  poten¬ 
tial  of  well  over  40  million  kilowatts. 


recreation  facilities  have  been  planned. 

In  1945,  the  Government  of  India  set  up  a  C'entral 

Waterways,  Irrigation  and  Navigation  Commission,  to 

sponsor,  in  consultation  with  the  Provinces  and  State 

Governments  concerned,  schemes  for  the  control,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  utilisation  of  water  resources  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Karly  in  1947,  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
India  Waterways  Experimental  Station  at  Poona,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  river  valley  projects  have  been  investigated  by  the 

Government. 

There  are  in  all  46  river  valley  projects  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  at  various  stages  of  construction  and 
between  them  these  may  cost  on  completion  about  Rs.4.000 
millions  (£300  millions).  They  will  extend  irrigation  to 
about  8.3  million  acres,  produce  about  3  million  tons  of 
additional  food  and  provide  for  the  generation  of  about 
1.85  million  K.W.  of  continuous  power.  The  following 
notes  cover  the  more  important  of  these  schemes :  — 

THE  BHAKRA  AND  NANGAL  CANAL  PROJECTS. 
The  scheme  is  in  East  Punjab  and  is  being  executed  by 

the  State  Government.  A  principal  feature  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  dam  about  650  feet  high  on  the  river  Sutlej  near 

Bhakra.  The  total  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is 
estimated  to  be  7.20  million  acre  feet,  of  which  5.40  million 
acre  feet  will  be  available  for  use — the  rest  will  provide  silt 
reserve  and  dead  storage.  The  reservoir  would  extend  to 
about  50  miles  above  the  dam.  About  8  miles  downstream 
from  Bhakra  Dam,  Nangal  Dam  is  under  construction. 
This  dam  will  serve  firstly  to  divert  the  requisite  supplies 
from  the  river  Sutlej  into  tiie  Nangal  Hydel  Canal,  secondly 
to  provide  storage  to  balance  the  fluctuations  in  suppUes  due 
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to  load  variations  at  Bhakra  Power  Plant  and  thirdly  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  irrigation  supplies  in  the  Sirhind  canal.  Later 
it  will  also  serve  as  a  feeder  channel  for  the  Bhakra  Canals 

system.  The  project  will  provide  water  for  ultimate  annual 
irrigation  of  3.581  million  acres  and  produce  additional 
747,000  tons  of  food  grains  annually. 

The  firm  power  generated  at  the  Bhakra  Dam 
will  amount  to  250,000  K.W.  The  power  available  from 
the  two  power  houses  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  on 
Nangal  Hydel  Channel,  will  be  about  150,000  K.W.  Thus 
the  total  power  potential  is  about  400,000  K.W.  at  100 
per  cent  load  factor. 

The  work  on  Nangal  Dam  is  well  advanced  and  nearly 
50*p)er  cent  has  been  completed.  Preliminary  construction 
for  Bhakra  Dam,  such  as  roads  and  rail  communication, 
residential  buildings  and  the  stripping  of  rockside,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily,  while  the  excavation  of  irrigation 
canals  has  started.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  power  unit 
will  be  installed  by  1952-53.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  Rs.1152.1  millions. 

THE  TUNGABHADRA  PROJECT. 

This  project  envisages  the  construction  of  a  dam  across 
the  river  Tungabhadra,  near  Mallapuram,  a  village  3  miles 
above  Hospet  town  in  Bellary  District.  The  reservoir  will 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  2.6  m.a.ft.  The  dam  will  be 
158  ft.  high  at  the  deepest  foundation  and  6,000  ft.  long 
at  its  crest.  It  will  be  of  straight  gravity  type  built  in 
rubble  masonry  in  cement  or  lime  surkhi  mortar. 

There  will  be  two  canals,  one  on  the  Madras  side  and 
the  other  on  the  Hyderabad  side.  The  main  canal  on  the 
Madras  side  will  be  225  miles  long  and  will  irrigate  about 
300,000  acres.  The  main  canal  on  the  Hyderabad  side  will 
be  127  miles  long  and  will  irrigate  419,000  acres.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  additional  foodgrains  is  expected  to  be  about 
210,000  tons. 

It  is  proposed  to  utilise  falls  on  the  canals  to  develop 
water  jxjwer  to  the  extent  of  7,000  K.W.  firm  and  14,000 
K.W.  seasonal  power  on  Madras  side  and  141,000  K.W. 
(installed  capacity)  on  the  Hyderabad  side. 

The  project  will  cost  approximately  Rs.381.5  millions. 
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to  which  Madras  will  contribute  Rs.226.5  millions  and 
Hyderabad  Rs.  155.0  millions.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  on  the  dam  and  canal  system  anj  it  is 

expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  1953-54. 

THE  DAMOD.AR  VALLEY  PROJECT. 

The  Damodar  Valley  lies  in  the  States  of  Bihar  and 
West  Bengal.  Storage  sites  are  all  situated  in  Bihar  while 
the  major  part  of  the  area  to  be  irrigated  is  in  West  Bengal. 
The  area  which  suffers  from  floods  is  also  entirely  in  West 
Bengal. 

A  statutory  authority  known  as  the  "  Damodar  Valley 
Cor|x)ration  ”  has  been  set  up  somewhat  on  the  pattern  ot 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the  U.S.A.  to  plan  the 
development  of  the  valley  on  a  regional  basis  and  to  execute 
the  necessary  work. 

The  preliminary  plan  envisages  the  construction  of  8 
dams  with  hydro-electric  power  installations,  an  irrigation 
system  mainly  in  the  deltaic  portion,  including  a  barrage 
and  canals  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  thermal  power 
house  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Valley. 

The  scheme  will  provide  facilities  for  irrigating  about 
900  acres  of  land  yielding  an  additional  production  of 
333,000  tons  of  food  grains.  It  will  also  provide  for  the 
generation  of  about  373,000  K.W.  (installed  power)  and 
extension  of  navigation  to  nearly  40  miles  inland  from  the 
River  Hooghly.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  550 
million  rupees. 

Construction  has  commenced.  Preliminary  work  such 
as  access  roads,  labour  camps,  fuel  storage  tanks  and  fuel 
pipes,  is  in  progress  on  Tilaiya,  Maithon,  Konar  Dams 
and  Bokaro  thermal  power  station. 
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the  MAH  an  ADI  VALLEY  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Hirakud  Dam  Project.  This  project  lies  in  the 
State  of  Orissa  and  is  being  executed  by  the  C.W.I.N.C.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  at  the  request  of  the 
(io\'»Tnment  of  the  State. 

The  unified  development  of  Mahanadi  Valley,  as 
designed  by  the  C.W.I.N.C.  comprises  the  Hirakud  Dam 
Project,  the  Tikarpara  Dam  Project  and  the  Naraj  Dam 
Project,  each  with  its  own  canal  system  and  Hydro-electric 
power  installation.  The  three  units  are  capable  of  inde¬ 
pendent  development  and  also  of  forming  an  integrated 
part  of  the  basin-wide  plan.  Of  the  three,  the  Hirakud  Dam 
Project  lies  uppermost  on  the  Mahanadi  river  and  is  the 
simplest  in  respect  of  physical  features,  territorial  considera¬ 
tions  and  design  and  construction  requirements.  It  is  also 
one  which  will  give  the  quickest  results  and  will  be  finan¬ 
cially  self-suporting.  It  has,  therefore,  been  taken  up  for 
construction  first. 

The  Hirakud  Dam  Project  provides  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  dam  across  the  Mahanadi  River,  about  9  miles 
north  of  Sambalpur  town,  15,700  feet  long,  of  which  5,000 
feet  will  be  of  concrete  and  the  remainder  of  rolled  rocks 
and  earthfill.  It  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  5.3  million 
acre  feet.  Two  canals  will  take  off  from  the  reservoir  on 
either  bank,  separately  for  flow'  and  lift  irrigation.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  w'ill  be  i6  miles  of  dykes  on  both  the  flanks. 
The  maximum  height  of  the  dam  above  the  deepest  river 
bed  will  be  150  feet.  It  will  provide  irrigation  for  1.095 
million  acres  of  land  out  of  which  619,035  acres  will  be 
by  flow  and  475,918  acres  by  lift.  The  ultimate  additional 
foodgrain  production  will  be  340,000  tons. 

The  power  will  be  generated  at  the  Hirakud  Dam  in 
two  parts,  one  at  the  Hirakud  and  the  second  at  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  dam.  The  ultimate  installed  power  will  be  321,000 
K.W. 

('onstruction  was  started  in  1048  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 


THE  KOSI  DAM  PROJECT. 

This  project  is  in  Bihar  and  is  being  investigated  by 
C.W.I.N.C. 

The  Kosi  river,  which  is  almost  the  biggest  river  in 
India,  being  next  only  to  the  Brahamaputra,  is  notorious 
for  changing  its  course,  and  for  bringing  an  exceedingly 
heavy  silt  load.  In  shifting  its  course  it  causes  immense 
destruction  and  devastation.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
a  dam  of  about  770  feet  height  about  5  miles  above  the 
point  where  the  river  emerges  into  the  plains  of  Nepal. 
This  dam  will  impound  6.9  m.a.ft.  of  water  and  besides  con¬ 
trolling  floods  and  silt,  generate  about  1.8  million  K.W. 
of  power. 

The  irrigation  part  of  the  project  envisages  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  barrage  across  the  Kosi  at  Chhatra  in  Nepal 
where  the  river  debouches  into  the  plains,  with  two  itoajor 
canals  taking  off,  one  on  either  bank.  This  part  c|  the 
project  will  irrigate  2.0  million  acres  of  land  in  Bihag  and 
Nepal  producing  nearly  500,000  tons  of  additional 
grains.  It  will  be  possible  to  generate  90,000  K.W.  of 
at  the  canal  falls  also. 

The  estimated  cost  is  about  550  million  rupees  fc 
construction  of  the  dam  and  450.0  million  rupees  fc 
barrage  and  canals.  9 

The  investigations  on  this  project  were  started  in  1947 
and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  March,  1951. 

Due  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country,  it  iS  not 
possible  to  take  up  even  the  irrigation  part  of  the  project 
at  present,  and  therefore  a  truncated  Phase  I  of  the  project 
is  under  consideration,  the  object  being  to  make  available 
30,000  K.W.  of  firm  power  and  give  an  annual  irri^tioii 
of  1.35  lakhs  acres  in  Nepal  and  2.65  lakhs  acres  in  ifihar. 
give  partial  flood  control  and  what  is  important,  provide 
essential  facilities  required  for  the  construction  of  the  Warn, 
namely,  railway  and  road  communication  to  Chattra,  work¬ 
shops,  store  houses,  construction  camps  and  electric  pAw’er. 
The  estimated  cost  is  180  million  nipees.  J 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITB 
EFFECT  ON  RECENT  HISTORY  (1) 

hy  K.  Cantlie 


Railways  in  china,  from  their  very  inception,  have  had 
a  far  greater  effect  on  political  and  military  events  than 
has  been  the  case  in  any  other  country.  From  the  days 
of  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion  up  to  the  present  day,  no ’major 
political  crisis  has  occurred  that  has  not  been  caused  by,  or 
closely  connected  with,  railways.  A  review  of  the  pericKl  will 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this. 

In  Imperial  days  China’s  means  of  communication  were 
the  sea,  rivers,  canals,  and  the  Imperial  roads.  These  last 
were,  in  the  main,  narrow  paved  strips  intended  for  foot 
traffic.  On  level  stretches  wheelbarrows,  with  their  large 
central  wheels,  could  be  used.  During  the  Golden  Age  of  the 
Ch'ing  Dynasty,  in  the  latter  eighteenth  century,  no  less  than 
one-third  of  the  population  of  China  was  employed  on  trans- 
[xirt. 


The  proposals  of  British  business  firms  in  the  iS/b’s  to 
build  railways  in  China,  were  not  greeted  with  enthusia^  by 
the  Imperial  officials.  This  attitude  of  mind  seemed ’most 
unreasonable  to  the  Western  World,  flushed  with  Victorian 
prosperity,  but  the  Chinese  are  a  very  wise  race  and  can 
see  further  into  problems  than  can  some  other  nations!.  It 
.seemed  clear  to  the  Imperial  officials  that  the  general  con¬ 
struction  of  railways  in  China  would  largely  reduce  the  man¬ 
power  needed  for  transport  and  thus  cause  large-scale  unem¬ 
ployment.  They  therefore  reviewed  this  problem  with  tare. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  employ  the  displaced  people  on  ex¬ 
isting  cultivaterl  land,  as  it  was  already  fully  peopled,  but  it 
might  prove  possible  to  employ  them  on  irrigation  schemes, 
and  then  to  settle  them  upon  the  irrigated  land.  But  this 
plan  proved  impracticable  owing  to  the  depletion  of  the 
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National  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebellion. 

Employment  of  people  displaced  from  their  jobs  by  rail¬ 
way  constiTiction  was  therefore  impossible,  and  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  introduction  of 
railways  for  the  time  being  for,  though  these  displaced  people 
could  find  employment  for  a  time  on  railways  construction, 
they  would  ultimately  become  destitute  and  form  a  national 
problem. 

The  subsequent  history  of  China  showed  how  clear  was 
the  perception  of  the  Imperial  officials.  Without  this  reservoir 
of  displaced  people  the  war-lords,  who  have  been  the  Nemesis 
of  succeeding  Chinese  Governments  could  not  have  recruited 
their  armies  and  thus  achieved  their  power.  Had  the  war¬ 
lords  not  existed,  China  would  have  been  a  very  different 
country  today. 

The  far-sightedness  of  the  Imperial  officials  was  not 
always  shared  by  provincial  officials,  who  not  unnaturally 
desired  to  adopt  modern  improvements,  and  it  was  the  latter 
who  gave  permission  for  British  merchants  to  build  a  10  mile 
long  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Shanghai  to  Woosung  in 
1876.  Unfortunately  after  a  few  months’  service  a  Chinese 
was  run  over  and  killed.  This  brought  the  Imperial  Censor 
on  the  scene,  whose  task  it  was  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  the  Government,  and  the  matter  thus  being 
reported  to  Peking  resulted  in  the  Imperial  officials  ordering 
the  purchase  of  the  line,  its  closure,  and  the  removal  of  the 
materials. 

The  next  endeavour  to  build  railways  in  China  followed 
in  a  few  years  at  the  Tong-Shan  coal-mine  in  North  China. 
The  British  manager  built  a  railway  to  transport  the  coal  by 
pony  or  manpower  but  later  built  a  small  locomotive  out  of 
i<x;al  materials.  This  was  used  for  a  few  months  before  the 
Imperial  authorities  heard  that  it  existed.  Official  inspectors 
were  then  sent  but  the  locomotive  was  buried  before  their 
arrival  and  they  returned  with  a  negative  report.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Chinese  were  as  naive  as  this  would  in¬ 
dicate.  Many  of  the  younger  ones  chafed  at  the  restriction 
on  railways  and  failed  to  see  the  reasons  behind  it.  It  is  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  inspectors  closed  their  ears  dur¬ 
ing  their  tour  and  were  glad  that  nothing  forced  them  to  make 
an  unfavourable  report.  The  locomotive  was  disinterred  after 
their  departure  and  continued  to  work  without  further  hin¬ 
drance. 

The  Emperor  Kuang-Hsu  not  long  after  his  accession 
realised  that  the  old  order  had  changed  and  that  China  must 
move  with  the  times  if  she  wished  to  survive  as  a  nation. 
Accordingly,  a  general  plan  of  modern  improvements  was 
prepared  which  naturally  included  railway  construction  on  a 
large  scale.  Extensions  to  the  existing  railway  were  sanctioned 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  them  by  means 
of  a  Chinese  Railway  Company,  the  line  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  and  became  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North  China. 

That  a  private  railway  company  should  fail  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  for  although  Chinese  business  men  have  always  been 
upright  and  intelligent  they  had  then  had  no  experience  of 
large-scale  joint-stock  operation.  In  these  circumstances  the 
State  was  forced  to  take  its  own  action  in  railway  construc¬ 
tion  and  effected  this  by  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  to  float  a  Bond  Issue  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  provide  funds  for  railway  construction.  This  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  floated  with  the  proviso  that  British  experts  should 
be  employed  in  certain  key  posts  and  the  arrangement  worked 
excellently. 

Unfortunately  China’s  progress  in  modernisation  was 
rudely  interrupted.  The  Empress  Dowager  had  watched 
with  impatience  and  perturbation  her  son’s  Western  tenden¬ 
cies.  The  Emperor  was  seized  and  imprisoned  and  his  Im¬ 
perial  mother  took  the  reins  of  the  Government  once  more 
into  her  hands.  Until  her  death  in  1008,  there  was  a  strong 
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brake  on  progress  and  her  last  act  was  to  arrange  for  her  son 
to  be  poison^. 

In  i8g5  the  complete  defeat  of  China  by  the  despised 
Japanese  sent  a  shock  through  the  whole  country.  Chinese 
official  classes  realised  at  last  that  wholesale  reforms  were 
necessary  if  China  was  to  survive  as  anything  more  than  a 
geographical  expression.  Young  Sun  Yat-sen,  then  a  medical 
student  at  Hong  Kong  under  Sir  James  Cantlie,  created  a 
reform  group  from  his  fellow  students  and  determined  that 
China  should  be  remodelled  on  British  lines,  while  the 
Empress’  great  Viceroy,  Li  Hung-chang,  with  wonderful 
diplomacy  caused  Russia,  Germany  and  France,  by  promises 
of  concessions,  to  eject  Japan  from  Southern  Manchuria  which 
she  had  occupied  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  war. 

Railways  figured  largely  in  the  concessions  Li  had  offered 
to  the  three  Powers.  Russia  was  allowed  to  complete  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  across  Manchuria  to  Vladivistok,  with 
a  branch  from  Harbin  southwards  to  the  Yellow  Sea  at  Port 
Arthur,  thus  giving  her  the  warm-water  p)ort  on  the  Pacific 
which  was  one  of  her  classic  requirements.  Germany  was 
given  privileges  in  Shantung,  including  the  right  to  build  a 
!  railway  from  Kiaochow  to  Tsinan;  and  France  received  equal 
rewards  in  South  China,  while  a  Franco-Belgian  syndicate  was 
permitted  to  build  a  trunk  railway  from  Peking  to  Hankow. 

Conferences  had  been  held  by  the  Great  Powers  as  to 
I  the  future  of  China.  Many  thought  that  China  was  dying  as 
I  a  nation  and  that  like  Africa  she  would  eventually  be  divided 
i  up  among  the  Great  Powers.  But  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 
strongly  opposed  such  ideas  insisting  that  China  should  re¬ 
main  a  united  counti^  although  she  should  be  encouraged  to 
grant  trading  opportunities  to  all  nations  under  what  was 
called  the  “open-door"  policy.  Apart  from  the  moral  side, 

!  British  statesmen,  with  their  great  Colonial  experience  knew 
I  that  any  attempt  to  divide  up  and  subjugate  an  intractable 
people  like  the  Chinese  was  foredoomed  to  failure  and  would 
'  drag  the  Great  Powers  into  an  imbroglio  which  might  have 
disastrous  consequences.  Honesty,  Britain  decided,  not  for 
i  the  first  or  last  time,  was  the  best  policy,  and  she  therefore 
set  herself  to  reduce  foreign  political  influence  in  China.  As 
a  compromise,  agreement  was  obtained  among  the  Powers 
to  divide  China  into  “  Spheres  of  Influence  “  in  which  each 
Power  would  have  dominant  economic  voice. 

I  To  build  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  a  Bond-issue  was 

floated  by  French  and  Belgian  Banks  much  on  the  lines  of 
previous  ones. .  But  before  the  line  was  complete,  the  British 
I  Government  discovered  that  behind  these  French  and  Belgian 
Banks  was  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  which  was  itself  controlled 
by  the  Russian  Government.  The  new  railways,  therefore, 
would  bring  Russian  influence  into  the  Yangtse  Valley  and 
thus  infringe  the  spheres  of  influence  Agreement.  The  British 
Government  took  firm  action  with  the  Chinese  Government 
on  this  point  and  insisted  as  a  penalty  that  Britain  should  be 
allowed  to  build  the  Shanghai-Nanking  and  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railways. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  China  was  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  The  Chinese  Government’s  endeavours  to  re¬ 
main  master  in  its  own  house  by  playing  off  one  great  power 
against  another  were  failing  and  leaving  it  with  neither  friends 
nor  resources.  The  Chinese  Secret  Societies  joined  in  foment¬ 
ing  discontent  against  the  government  and  its  foreign  masters 
and  the  resultant  uprising  has  been  named  the  Boxer  Rebel¬ 
lion. 

Some  of  the  Powers  did  not  regret  the  opportunity  given 
them  by  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  interfered.  The  Russians 
sent  the  largest  contingent — 100,000  men — from  Manchuria. 
As  they  advanced  along  the  railway,  from  Mukden  to  Tient¬ 
sin,  they  drove  out  the  Anglo-Chinese  railway  staff  and  sub¬ 
stituted  Russian  railway  engineers.  On  their  arrival  in  Tient¬ 
sin  however  their  attempt  to  take  over  railway  headquarters 
was  barred  by  silent  British  troops.  When  the  international 


force  advanced  on  Peking  the  Russians  continued  the  same 
policy  until  they  reached  Fengtai  Junction  outside  Peking 
where  the  Peking-Mukden  joined  the  Peking-Hankow  Rail¬ 
way.  Had  the  Russians  seized  this  junction  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  would  have  been  linked  with  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway.  Thus  the  northern  part  of  China  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  It  was  a  crisis. 

Approaching  Fengtai  Junction  the  Russians  found  British 
troops  firmly  entienched  around  the  station.  The  Russians 
requested  them  to  evacuate  the  junction,  but  received  no 
reply.  The  Russian  attitude  became  more  menacing  during 
the  next  two  weeks.  Troops  were  marched  tow'ards  the  station 
only  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  motionless  British  troops 
who  would  neither  move  nor  avert  their  fixed  bayonets.  The 
Russian  Government  must  have  seriously  considered  at  this 
time  whether  it  could  risk  a  clash  with  Britain.  The  latter, 
although  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world,  was  involved 
in  a  war  in  South  Africa,  and  her  forces  in  China  were  con¬ 
sequently  weak.  The  Russians  decided,  however,  against  the 
extreme  measures.  Fortunately  Russian  face  was  saved  at 
this  time  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Count  von  Waldersee, 
Commander  of  the  International  Force,  who  made  the  states¬ 
manlike  decision  that  German  military  engineers  should  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  the  Peking-Mukden  Rail¬ 
way  inside  the  Great  Wall,  leaving  the  Manchurian  section 
to  the  Russians. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  China  the  operation  of 
the  railway  inside  the  Great  Wall  was  turned  over  to  the  Royal 
Engineers.  This  arrangement  continued  until  by  agreement 
with  the  Russian  Government,  the  entire  railway  was  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  Russian  and  British  Armies,  and  the  original 
Anglo-Chinese  staff  was  permitted  to  return. 

(To  be  continued) 
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INDO-AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

by  S.  D.  Shubart 

[Australian  (ioi'crnment  Trade  Commissioner,  Horn  bay) 


Trade  between  India  and  Australia  appears  to  be  in  a 
most  healthy  and  prosperous  state  if  figures  be  the 
only  criterion.  We  can  look  back  to  the  financial  year 
1934-5  when  Australian  exjxirts  to  India  were  valued  at  a 
mere  £A785,8i5.  From  there  we  can  see  the  figure  reach 
the  million  mark  in  1936-37,  two  millions  in  1939-40,  ten 
millions  1943-44,  growing  to  ;^A25,884,ooo  in  the  financial 
year  1948-49  when  India’s  exports  to  Australia  were 
approximately  the  same  value.  Judging  by  figures,  trade 
has  grown  most  satisfactorily  between  our  countries, 
and  we  may  be  pleased  with  the  progress  made. 

But  figures  can  be  misleading,  and  so  far  as  trade 
iK'tween  India  and  Australia  is  concerned,  figures  as  such 
tell  only  part  of  the  story.  In  actual  fact  the  trading 
|K)sition  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

What  does  this  mean?  Commerce  between  our 
countries  is  at  a  higher  level  of  value  than  ever  before.  Why 
are  we  not  satisfied?  First  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  goods  exported  by  both  countries 
has  gone  up.  The  great  leap  in  money  values  since  the 
pre-war  years  does  not  reflect  a  similar  leap  in  the  volume 
of  goods.  Both  countries  get  less  for  their  money 
nowadays. 

During  the  calendar  year  1949,  Australian  exports  to 
India  were  valued  at  £A34,942,ooo.  But  90  per  cent,  of 
this  was  represented  by  wheat  and  the  position  could  be 
vastly  different  if  India  were  not,  at  this  time,  importing 
foodgrains.  Then  again  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  includes 
some  foodstuffs  so  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
trade  is  represented  by  manufactured  goods,  machines  and 
machinery. 

Now  Australia  today  earns  more  from  secondary 
industry  than  from  primary  production.  As  the  world’s 
leading  wool  producer,  she  still  values  and  encourages  the 
wool  industry.  As  one  of  the  selling  nations  under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  Australia  places  great 
importance  on  her  wheat  production  as  well  as  on  dairying, 
fruit  and  other  food  lines.  But  secondary  industry  has 
caught  up  and  passed  the  production  figure  of  primary 
industry.  The  numbers  of  factories  in  Australia  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  secondary  industry  increase 
constantly.  Her  own  indigenous  industrialists  are  con¬ 
tinually  expanding  the  range  of  their  output  and  overseas 
concerns,  particularly  from  United  Kingdom  and  America 
and  have  opened  many  branch  factories  and  subsidiary 
organisations  in  Australia.  The  country  is  expanding 
industrially — and  has  been  expanding  through  war  years — 
at  a  rate  quite  unprecedented. 

The  home  demand  for  machines,  machinery,  tools  and 
manufactured  goods  is  very  high.  But  a  certain  amount 
is  available  for  export,  and  Australia  would  be  prepared — 
would  be  happy  to  make  some  of  these  surplus  available 
to  India  which  needs  machinery  and  manufactured  goods  of 
many  kinds. 

At  this  stage  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  high  quarters  on  many  occasions  concern¬ 
ing  Australia’s  interests  in  her  Pacific  neighbour,  India. 


Statements  by  our  Nation’s  leaders,  conferences  at  which 
both  our  countries  have  been  represented  and  frequent 
references  in  the  Press  have  made  this  clear.  Sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  Australia  regards  it  to  be  in  her  own  interests 
that  India’s  standards  of  living  should  be  raised  and  her 
industrialisation  encouraged.  For  this  manufacturers  are 
essential;  Australia  could  help  with  many  of  these 
commodities. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  figure  of  £A34,942,ooo  which 
represents  the  value  of  Australia’s  entire  exports  to  India 
in  the  calendar  year  1949.  As  already  mentioned,  only  a 
small  part  of  this  is  represented  by  other  than  wheat.  For 
this  reason  we  must  look  to  the  overall  world  difficulties 
connected  with  the  movement  of  foreign  exchange  that  has 
caused  restrictions  in  India’s  imjxirts.  India  has  been 
comjjelled,  from  time  to  time  to  restrict  the  quantity  of 
goods  imported  from  many  countries,  including  Australia. 
In  general,  these  restrictions  have  been  growing  progres¬ 
sively  more  severe.  Goods  are  needed  here,  Australia  has 
them  for  sale,  but  restrictions  at  this  end  bar  their  entry. 

Any  perceptible  improvement  in  the  problem  of 
exchange  must  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  bettering  of 
trading  conditions  generally.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the 
months  ahead  India  will  see  her  way  clear  to  take  advantage 
of  the  availability  of  Australian  goods.  For  it  is  evident 
that  other  countries  are  eager  to  buy,  and  with  the  best 
of  good  will  between  Australia  and  India,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Australian  trader  is — naturally — interested  in 
selling  his  goods.  If  one  market  remains  closed,  he  will  be 
liable  to  look  elsewhere.  During  the  calendar  year  1949 
the  exports  of  India  to  Australia  reached  the  value  of 
£A26, 999,000.  They  could  have  been  much  higher. 
Australia  was  anxious  to  buy  jute  goods,  cotton  textiles  and 
other  products  of  India  if  they  had  been  offered.  But 
restrictions  at  this  end,  coupled  with  consequent  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  the  minds  of  Australian  importers  have  acted  as  a 
severe  brake  on  the  free  flow  of  trade. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case — jute.  Australia  needs 
considerable  quantities  of  jute  and  is  anxious  to  secure  them 
from  India.  Huge  producer  of  wool  as  she  is,  Australia 
needs  woolpacks  in  vast  quantities.  Despite  bulk  handling 
methods,  she  needs  tens  of  thousands  of  wheatsacks.  She 
needs  jute — Indian  jute.  There  have  been  extreme  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Australia’s  getting  quotas  of  jute  from  India,  and 
these  difficulties  will  continue  as  long  as  tension  remains 
between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  recfent  agreement  between  Pandit 
Nehru  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  will  so  smooth  out  present 
difficulties  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  see  a  marked 


HEATH  (1927)  LIMITED 

3  St.  Dunstan’s  Lane,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.3. 

Iron  and  Steel  Brass  and  Copper  Tubes,  Sheets,  Rods,  etc.. 
Asbestos  Packings  and  Jointings,  etc..  Galvanised  Wire, 
Galvanised  Wire  Ropes,  Textile  Mill  Stores,  Engineering  Equip¬ 
ment,  Tools,  Hardware  and  General  Sundries 
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improvement  in  trading  conditions  generally  which  will  be 
reflected  in  a  better  flow  of  rommerre  between  Australia 
and  India. 

Future  prosjKicts  of  trading  between  India  ;uid 
Australia  can  be  considered  bright,  provided  that  a  little 
more  thought  is  given  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  and 
to  the  lifting  of  controls  which  would  enable  traders  to 
adjust  their  outlook  more  readily  when  assessing  conditions. 
Present  uncertainties  give  little  incentive  to  the  Australian 
exporter  and  little  security  to  the  Australian  importer.  If 
consideration  is  given  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  trader  himself 
—his  reasonable  desire  to  be  assured  of  a  market  over  a 
worthwhile  period;  his  reasonable  desire  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  shipment  of  supplies  he  needs — we  may  well  expect 
to  see  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  trade  between  India 
and  Australia. 


Indian  Textile 
Exhibition  in  London 

hy  Winijred  Holmes 

Although  other  fabrics,  including  wool,  silk,  rayon, 
coir  and  jute,  were  represented  in  this  Exhibition,  it  is 
cotton  that  reigns  supreme  as  India’s  greatest  and  most 
individual  contribution  to  the  world’s  production  of  textiles, 
fx)th  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industry  was  traced  in 
the  Exhibition  by  means  of  wall  charts,  pictures  and  loans 
of  old  textiles  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It 
showed  that  the  East  India  Company’s  trade  started  with 
the  hand-woven,  hand-painted  "calicoes,”  the  large 
flowered  palampores  which  were  imported  into  England  for 
fashionable  ladies  to  use  as  bedspreads  and  later  to  cut  up 
into  loose  house-gowns.  After  the  Industrial  Revolution 
the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  spun  and  wove  cotton  goods 
by  machinery'  and  sent  them  back  to  India  as  piece  goods. 
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Then  came  the  rise  of  the  Indian  cotton-mill  and  the  subse^ 
»|upnt  decay  of  the  Lancashire  industry  .  Today.  India  is 
making  cotton  materials  and  household  goods — towels  and 
slii  ets  and  pillowcases — to  export  to  Britain. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  traditional  patterns 
and  colours  of  centuries  of  hand-made  textiles  are  being 
adapted  to  modern  needs  and  tastes  and  modem  industrial 
processes.  Some  of  the  machine  woven  gold  brocaded 
materials  exhibited  were  almost  as  beautiful  in  their  soft  rich 


Modrni  hand-tnadc  carpets 


colourings  and  typical  designs  as  any  of  the  older  hand-made 
kincobs — while  cotton  bedspreads  printed  from  wood  blocks 
in  peacock  colours  had  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  i8th 
century  hand-made  textiles.  Sari-borders,  now  machine- 
made,  incorporated  slightly  modified  versions  of  some  of 
the  sculptural  frieze  designs  of  Indian  temples — lotus  and 
scroll,  stydised  animals,  parrots  or  geese,  the  plume  and 
the  almond,  the  mango  and  the  spear-head  —  all  those 
familiar  patterns  and  emblems  and  symbols  which  are  as 
much  of  the  East  as  the  rose  of  England  and  the  tulip  of 
Holland  and  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  belong  to  Europe. 

Some  specimens  of  refugee  work  were  also  shown — 
handkerchiefs,  hand-bags  of  hand-woven  materials 
and  so  forth — which  the  Government  collects  in 
a  Central  Depot  and  helps  to  market.  One  refugee  had 
designed  a  delicate  head-shawl  of  plain  white  silk,  decorated 
with  little  mirrors  embroidered  in  with  brightly  coloured 
silks — specially'  characteristic  of  Kathiawar  work.  The 
loans  of  early  hand-made  textiles  from  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  showed  the  chief  sources  of  inspiration  in 
much  of  this  modern  work.  The  magnificent  kincobs,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  19th  century,  caught  the  eye  first,  but  the 
patoolas  and  bhandana  saris  (17th  and  i8th  centuriesj, 
had  a  delicate  beauty’  and  a  fine  craftsmanship  which  were 
unsurpassed. 

Modern  industrial  technique  cannot  imitate  the  tie-and- 
dye  of  the  bhandana  at  its  finest,  but  it  has  other  skills 
which  win  our  admiration.  One  supple,  delicately-coloured 
material,  which  hung  in  soft  folds,  was  a  mixture  of  jute 
and  cotton.  Jute  is  usually  considered  intractable  material, 
obstinately  stiff  and  hairy’,  but  here  it  w’as,  tamed  to  swe^ 
reasonableness  by  “the  art  of  the  textile  designer'of  today: '  ' 


Textiles  produced  by  refugees  in  N.  India 
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ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

Tlie  Japan  Year  Book  1946-49  (Foreign  Affairs  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Japan.) 

Statistical  Year-Book  of  Finance  and  Economy  (Ministry 
of  Finance  and  Bank  of  Japan.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  comprehensive  collection  of 
material  in  the  Japanese  Year  Book  is  not  available  to 
Western  research  students.  It  provides  factual  information 
and  vital  statistics  on  every  phase  of  Japanese  life  and 
particularly  on  the  historic  changes  since  1940 — much  of 
which  is  not  easily  available  elsewhere.  Its  survey  of  con- 
tempKjrary  history,  however,  cannot  be  described  otherwise 
than  being  discrete.  The  invasion  of  China  is  named  the 
"China  incident"  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour  put 
down  to  the  intransigence  of  the  militarists — as  if  Japanese 
politicians  had  had  no  part  in  it.  Due  reverence  is  paid 
to  the  power  and  glory  of  General  MacArthur.  Taking  all 
into  account,  however,  this  volume,  dealing  with  matters  as 
far  apart  as  the  origins  of  the  Royal  family  and  the  yearly 
output  of  matchboxes,  would  be  an  asset  to  any  reference 
library. 

The  large  Statistical  Year  Book,  printed  in  English 
and  Japanese,  gives  detailed  vital  statistics  of  every  phase 
of  Japanese  economy  from  1926  to  1947.  Finance,  taxa¬ 
tion,  industry,  agriculture,  transport  and  trade  are  all 
covered.  The  war-time  p>eriod,  on  which  precise  figures  are 
not  available  elsewhere,  is  amply  dealt  with.  Like  the 
Year  Book,  it  is  an  important  work  and  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  statistics  issued  by  S.C.A.P. 

Neil  Stewart 


Report  on  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  India 

Commercial  Relations  and  Exports  Department  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  (H.M.  Stationery  Office.  4s.) 

Because  no  authoritative  economic  survey  has  been 
published  about  India  since  1938  a  wide  and  genuine  wel¬ 
come  will  be  given  to  this  repwrt.  Wisely,  fiowever,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  disguise  the  limitations  of  the 
work;  all  that  has  been  claimed  on  its  behalf  is  that  the 
information  which  has  been  assembled  about  the  Indian 
Union  "will  be  of  value  to  readers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
even  if  only  for  reference  purposes,  pending  the  publication 
of  a  full  comp>endium  of  information  by  the  Government 
of  India.”  Again,  being  dated  March,  1949,  the  survey 
looks  with  optimism  to  the  practice  of  a  high  degree  of 
co-operation  between  the  Indian  Union  and  Pakistan. 
This  has  not  happiened  and  at  the  time  of  reviewing,  pros- 
jiects  of  it  are  very  dim  and  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
jute  trade  is  eloquent  testimony  to  what  this  might  mean 
to  world  commerce. 

Acknowledgement  of  the  limitations  having  been 
given,  it  can  be  said  at  once  that  this  report  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  student  of  Indian  economic  affairs  ho  less  than 
to  the  business  executive.  For  the  major  economic  tasks 
facing  the  Union  are  very  much  the  same  irrespective  of 
Indian-Pakistan  relations;  the  burning  need  to;  raise  food 
production,  revise  the  grand  (though  doubtfully  economic) 
schemes  for  public  works,  rectify  the  deficit  in  foreign 
trading,  balance  the  domestic  budget,  drastically  improve 


labour  and  administrative  efficiency  and  attract  foreign 
capital  without  which  serious  industrial  advancement  can¬ 
not  be  made.  To  these  matters  the  survey  addresses  itseli 
with  remarkably  thorough  and  absorbing  success.  For 
reference,  figures  have  been  given  for  the  pre-partitioned 
sub-continent,  but  deductions  therefrom  should  be  made 
with  severe  caution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  section  for  the  British 
industrialist  and  investor  will  be  the  description  given  of 
the  development  plans  of  the  immediate  post-war  era,  the 
subsequent  decline  in  business  confidence  and  the  counter¬ 
measures  operated  by  the  Government  simultanously  with 
the  effort  to  gain  the  maximum  commercial  advantages 
abroad. 

In  any  study  of  contemporary  Indian  economic  prob¬ 
lems  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  shadow  of  the  adverse 
food-population  equation.  On  this,  the  report  points  out 
that  the  population  of  the  Union  was  estimated  to  amount 
in  1948  to  about  337  million,  increasing  annually.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  there  will  be  any  marked  fall  in  the  fertility  rate 
or  that  migration  will  help  to  bring  down  the  numbers. 
Moreover,  during  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a 
steady  drop  in'  mortality.  Increasing  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  means  of  subsistence  has,  of  course,  vital  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  consequences.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  can  best  be  measured  by  the  revelation  that  during 
the  year  1948-49  the  Union  spent  more  than  22  per  cent  of 
its  foreign  exchange  earnings  on  food  imports. 

Howard  Fox 
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Introducing 

Wood 

By  Harold  T.  Eyres.  A  help- 
ful  book  for  everyone  in  tne 
timber  and  timber-consuming 
industries.  It  deals  fully  with 
all  varieties  of  wood,  and  des¬ 
cribes  the  manufacture  of  ply¬ 
wood  and  conversion  processes 
generally.  Chapters  are  in- 
duded  on  diseases  and  pests, 
grading,  etc.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  1 5/-  net. 

“A  most  important  addition  to 
literature  on  timber.”— The 
Cabinet  Maker. 

The  Measurement 
of  Industrial 
Efficiency 

ByJ.  A.  Scott,  CA.,  A.C.W.A., 
A.M.I.A.A.  A  useful  book  for 
all  concerned  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  side  of  industry.  It  des¬ 
cribes  a  modern  system  of 
assessing  industrial  efBciency, 
and  gives  examples  of  results 
achieved.  15/-  net. 


Modem  Worics 
Management 

By  G.  Samuel  Mason,  B.Sc.. 
M.I.Chem.E.,  F.C.I.S..  F.I.IA. 
Consulting  Chemical  Engineer. 
The  Second  Edition  of  this 
well-known  book.  15/-  net. 

”  Covers  much  useful  ground, 
and  is  sensible  and  practical." 
— British  Industrie.s. 

Calculation, 

Design  and 
Testing  of 
Reinforced 
Concrete 

By  K.  L.  Rao,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  etc.  A  new 
textbook  based  on  practical 
teaching  experience  and  covet¬ 
ing  the  syllabuses  in  this  sub 
ject  of  the  B.Sc.  and  profes¬ 
sional  examinatioiu.  With 
worked  examples  and  exerci^ 
from  recent  University 
examination  papers.  220  illus¬ 
trations.  40/'  net 
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April  iith.that  trade  with  Conununist 
China  was  essential  for  Japan's 
economic  survival.  He  reali^  that 
under  the  present  complicated  inter¬ 
national  position,  resumption  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  could  not  ,  be 
accomplished  by  Japan  alone  as  this 
was  a  matter  beyond  the  control  of 
her  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  Japan 
was  to  import  over  U.S.  $500,000 
worth  of  Kailan  coal  from  the  C.P.R. 
About  100,000  tons  are  due  to  arrive 
before  June. 

INDIAN  FOOD  IN  1990 
It  is  estimated  that,  in  1950,  the  total 
yield  of  foodgrains  in  India  will  be 
two  million  tons  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  In  keeping  with  the 
p>olicy  of  achieving  self-sufficiency, 
food  imports  will  be  reduced  from  the 
1949  figure  of  3.7  million  tons  to  1.5 
million  tons.  How  far  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  successful  in  not  exceeding 
this  figure  it  is  difficult  to  judge  at 
present  in  view  of  the  fact  that  1949 
registered  a  rise  of  0.9  million  tons 
over  the  food  import  figure  of  2.8 
million  tons  in  1948.  Of  the  estimated 
foodgrain  imports  this  year,  1.4 


million  tons  will  be  wheat  and  100,000 
tons  rice.  The  cost  wiU  be  about  £42 
million  compared  with  £111  million  in 
1949,  and  whereas  last  year  dollar 
expenditure  accounted  for  14  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost,  this  year  no  pur¬ 
chases  are  ex|>ected  to  made  from 
hard  currency  sources. 

< 

JAPAN’S  SHIPBUILDING 
Japan  plans  to  build' 200,000  tons  of 
new  shipping  in  the  1950-51  financial 
year.  A  total  of  16,000  million  yen 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Aid 
Counterpart  Fund  to  finance  these 
projects. 

HONG  KONG  AND  MALAYA 
DELEGATICmS  TO  B.I.F. 

Hong  Kong  is  represented  in  the 
Commonwealth  Section  of  the  British 
Industries  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held 
from  the  8th  to  19th  of  this  month  in 
London  and  Birmingham.  The  official 
delegation  is  expected  to  include  Mr. 
U  Tat  Chee,  Chairman  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Preserved  Ginger  Company, 
who  led  last  year's  successful  visit  of 
the  Colony’s  business  men  to  the 
B.I.F.,  which  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  the  Far  East. 


ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


U.S.  FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 

The  U.S.  Economic  Conference  in 
Tokyo,  which  was  attended  by 
.American  officials  serving  in  Asia, 
ended  on  April  22nd.  A  counterpart 
of  the  recent  Bangkok  conference,  the 
meeting  predicted  a  "resurgence  of 
Asia’s  economic  strengffi  and 
stability  ’’  in  which  Japan  would  have 
to  take  a  large  share.  The  conference 
called  for  a  relaxation  of  Government 
controls  which  were  hampering  Asian 
regional  and  intemationaJ  trade,  amd 
stressed  the  necessity  of  increased 
exports  to  other  hemispheres  in  order 
to  improve  Asia’s  foreign  exchange 
position. 


JAPAN  NEEDS  TRADE  WITH 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Sataro  Takase,  Japap’s  new  Minister 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
declared  soon  after  taking  office  on 


Supply— and  Demand 


From  April  through  to  January  the  shearers,  wcxjl  pressers  and  cla«sers  are 
busy,  for  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  a  major  factor  in  world  supplies.  Production 
in  Australia  is  on  a  grand  scale.  Equally  great  are  the  requirements  of  the 
.Australian  consumer — and  in  this  magnitude  of  supply  and  demand  lie  opportunities 
for  British  business  houses  ...  A  wise  preliminary  to  any  Australian  venture 
is  consultation  with  the  Commonwealth  Bank.  For  the  Commonwealth  ^  ^ 
Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of 
.Australian  life  and  industry  and  its  branch  system  covers  Australia,  and 
New  Guinea.  It  has,  therefore,  unrivalled  sources  of  information, 
and  this  information  it  gladly  places  at  the  disposal  \ 
of  business  houses  in  Britain.  •  .asf 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

London  Office :  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2.  Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  W.C,2. 
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HOriG  K<X*iG  DRIED  EGG  FOR 
BRITAIN 

Two  factories  are  under  construction 

in  Hong  Kong  which  will  produce 
dried  egg  albumen  and  liquid  yolk. 
The'new  industry  is  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  2,000  lb.  of  albumen  and 
four  tons  of  yolk  daily,  for  export  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 


MALAYAN  TIN  FOR  U.S.  STOCKPILE 

A  delegation  representing  the  U.K. 
Government  and  the  Malayan  tin  in¬ 
dustry  recently  visited  Washington  on 
the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government 

to  explore  the  possibilities  of  placing 

upon  a  formal  basis  the  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Straits  tin 
for  the  United  States  strategic  stock¬ 
pile.  It  was  found  that  there  were 
substantial  technical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  formal  long-term  contract. 

Accordingly,  no  contract  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  U.S.  intends  to 
proceed  with  its  programme  for 
acquiring  tin  for  the  stockpile.  I'he 
Malayan  tin  industry  will  endeavour  to 

ensure  that  the  Straits  tin  required  for 

this  purpose  is  made  available. 


RECORD  RICE  CROP  EXPECTED  IN 
MALAYA 

Malaya’s  rice  crop  for  the  present 

season  is  expected  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  On  the 
basis  of  figures  from  the  various  States 
and  Settlements  it  is  estimated  that 
rice  production  may  exceed  400,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  307,180  tons 

in  the  1948-49  season  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  330,000  tons  average  before  the 
war.  The  chief  reason  for  this  large 
crop  is  the  excxellent  weather  that  has 
prevailed  everywhere,  especially  in 

the  important  rice-growing  State  of 

Kedah,  in  the  North-West  of  Malaya. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 
dealing  with  the 

FAR  EAST 


FOX  8C.  MAYO 
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Company  Meetings 


CHEVIOT  RUBBER  LIMITED 

The  Directors  of  Cheviot  Rubber 
Limited  recommend  a  Dividend  in  respect 
of  the  year  ended  Jlst  December,  ly49, 
of  12i%  gross  less  Tax  at  9s.  in  the  £ 
(equivalent  to  Is.  4Jd.  net  per  £l  unit  of 
Stock). 

JAMES  UING,  SON  iL  CO.  (M/C)  LTD. 

The  Directors  of  James  Laing,  Son  & 
Co.  (M/C)  Ltd.,  have  declared  a  second 
interim  Dividend  for  the  year  ended  Jlst 
March,  1950,  of  5id.  per  4s.  stock  unit 
(less  income  tax)  payable  on  the  11th 
-April,  1950,  to  the  holders  of  the  original 

£05,000  (325,000  units  of  4s.  each) 
Ordinary  Stock  on  the  Register  at  the 

close  of  business  on  the  6th  April.  1950. 

This  Dividend,  together  with  the  in¬ 
terim  Dividend  already  paid,  makes  a 
total  Dividend  of  8d.  per  4s.  stock  unit 
(less  income  tax)  and  the  Directors  do  not 
intend  to  recommend  the  payment  of  any 
further  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Stock 

for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1950. 

BRITISH  OIL  SHIPPING  CO.  LTD. 

The  Board  of  British  Oil  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  announce  that  they  are 
recommending  a  final  dividend  of  20®), 
actual,  less  income  tax,  making  with  the 
interim  dividend  already  paid  a  total  of 

40%,  less  income  tax,  for  the  year  ended 

31st  December,  1949.  (Same). 


The  Gateway  to  In  clia 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 

key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 

all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office. 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 


UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED  Head  office:  26  Bishopsgate,  l^ndon,  E.C.:t. 
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TO  EXPORT 

TO  IMPORT 

TO  MAKE  AN  INQUIRY 

Cm&uU  ffte  BOTTIN  MONDIAL 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  REGISTER 

This  Foreign  trade  directory  drawn  up  In  three  languages  (English — French 

—Spanish)  is  the  medium  indispensable  to  all  exporters  and  Importers. 

IT  CONTAINS: 

List  of  addresses  of  all  the  importers  and  exporters 

throughout  the  world,  classified  by  products 

(more  than  700  headings). 

General  information  on  every  country  of  the  world. 

General  information. 

Maps,  plahs,  etc. 

DIDOT-BOTTIN  CO.  LTD.,  publishes  also: 

TRADES  &  OCCUPATIONS  (Paris  and  Provinces)  -  2  vol. 

PARIS-LIST  OF  STREETS . 1 

PROVINCES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  DISTRICTS  4  „ 

OVERSEAS  FRANCE . I  .. 

ATLAS  BOTTIN  | 

BOTTIN  NONDAIN  (Parisien  Society— Castles)  -  -  I  „ 

BOTTIN  DE  L'AUTOMOBILE . I 

BOTTINiDU  CYCLE . I  „ 

BOTTIN  ADMINISTRATIF  (French  Administration)  -  I  ,, 

For  all  information  please  apply  to : 

BUTLER’S  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

22,  St.  Giles  High  Street 

LONDON.  W.C.7 


hils  been  described  as  bein^  “almost,  if  not  quite, 
unique  as  a  truly  qreat  natural  philosopher  who 
also  secured  a  fervent  popular  acclaim”.  The 
miner’s  safety  lamp  which  he  invented,  and  for 
which  he  refused  to  take  out  a  patent,  has  saved 
many  thousands  of  lives  and  is  still  known  as  the 
“Davy  Lamp”.  He  also  carried  out  work  on  the 
chemistry  of  tanning  and  agriculture,  but  his  most 
important  researches,  were  on  the  application  of 
electricity  to  chemical  problems.  Using  electrolytic 
methods,  he  isolated  sodium  and  potassium,  and  he 
obtained  compounds  oj  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium.  His  investigations  of  these  reactions  led 
him  to  suggest  that  chemical  affinity  might  he  elec¬ 
trical  in  nature.  Modern  science,  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  has  shown  that  this  is  true. 
Born  in  Cornwall  in  1778,  Davy  was  apprenticed 


to  an  apothecary  at  the  age  oj  seventeen,  hut  in 
1798  his  master  released  him  to  go  to  Bristol  to 
study  the  physiological  effects  of  gases.  Almost  at 
once  he  attracted  attention  by  observing  the  ances- 
thetic  powers  of  nitrous  oxide  (“laughing  gas”), 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  appointed  him  Director  of  the  Laboratory  and. 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry.  Such  was  his 
success  as  a  lecturer  that  he  often  attracted  fashion¬ 
able  audiences  of  over  a  thousand,  and  in  1802  was 
appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Institution. 
So  great  were  Davy’s  achievements  that  he  was  made 
a  baronet  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to  British 
science,  as  well  as  being  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  by  Napoleon  f  |  |  \ 

in  spite  of  the  facf  that  England 
and  France  were  at  war  at  that  time.  \w 
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